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BOUND TO ELOPE. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Turis is a dreadful matter-of-fact world,” 3 


said pretty Lola Grahame, as she looked up into 
her cousin Lizzie’s face, ‘‘all the romance has 
departed. Don’t you think so, coz?” 

“Well, I never gave the subject much con- 
sideration,” said her cousin; ‘but I thought I 
heard you yesterday saying that Anna Grant’s 
marriage was very romantic.” 

“No, no, not her marriage, that was very 
stupid and matter-of-fact; it was her meeting 
with George that was romantic. She feil over- 
board in one of the boating excursions at Payne- 
ville last summer, and George, who had just 
come, and had never seen her, sprang from the 
bank and rescued her. To be sure, she was only 
wet and frightened, and the water was shallow, 
but still the incident was delightfully. romantic. 
I wanted her to elope, but she wonldn’t, and 
they were married in the old humedrum style. 
If ever I marry I am determined to elope. The 
present style of courting, proposing, and wed- 
ding, is just as flat as dish-water, I want a little 
spice of romance in my matrimonial schemes,” 

Now, reader, do not think that my little sieniah 
Lola was an empty-headed, romantic simpleton. 
Far from it! She was very pretty, very fasci-} 
nating, and very intelligent, highly accomplished, $ 
and in most things very sensible; but unfortu- 
nately Miss Lola had got her pretty head full of } 
sentimental poetry, and highly romantic novels; 
and had taken quite a dislike to matter-of-fact } 
incidents. As her father was wealthy, and her 
mother hospitable, Lola, of course, did not lack : 
admirers. Among these there was one that cared 


present, with an air of profound contempt, and 
yet, if he could have peeped into Lola’s most 
cherished books, he would have found; that, be- 
tween the leaves, were pressed many of these 
same flowers. Did he ask her to dance? She 
was invariably engaged, and yet her eyes would 
jealously follow all his movements if he took 
another partner. If he wanted her to sing, she 
2 was always hoarse, yet, if she heard him men- 
tion any air as a favorite, Lola invariably pur- 
chased and studied it. In short, disguise or 
deny it as she would, Lola was in love with 
Atherton Lascelles. 

“Lola,” said cousin Lizzie to her, as they sat 
$ sewing together, ‘‘don’t you think you are treat- 
ing Mr. Lascelles shamefully ?” 

“Shamefully, Lizzie? Shamefully? Why, I 
positively accepted an offer to ride with him, 
this very afternoon.” 

“Yes, I know that, but you flirt with him out- 
rageously. Are you going to marry him, Lola?” 

Lola shook down a shower of golden curls to 
$ hide her burning face. 
$ «He never asked me, Lizzie.” 

; «But he will. He loves you, Lola. He told 

yme so, and—and, Lola, he thinks you—you— 
: perhaps that is, you will not refase him.” 

“Does he? He will find out his mistake.” 

“Why, Lola, surely you do not intend to re- 

; fuse him?” 

$ But Ide!” 

$ “Why? He is.everything desirable. 

S father will be delighted with the match!” 

: ‘There now, you have just hit the very reason. 





Your 


nothing for Lola’s money, but loved her with a : He would ask papa, and then ask me, and there 
deep, earnest love for her own bright self. He would be nothing romantic about it; no opposi- 
was handsome, talented, well connected, and { $ tion; a real stupid wedding; a trip to Niagara, 
Wealthy, and in every way a suitable match for ; and then just settle down like all the rest of 
the coquettish beauty. But Lola treated bien § the world. Bah! the very idea is tiresome! 
with the utmost-indifference. Did he bring her § ; No! I am determined when I do marry, I will 
flowers? She tossed them aside, while he was ‘ elope!” 
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One week later, Lizzie and Atherton parted at; ‘‘Atherton. Look up!” 
the parlor door with these words, ~A low groan was the answer. 

“You are suré,” said Atherton, ‘“‘that this is; Atherton!” And a little, soft hand lay among 
Lola’s only objection *” ; : his masses of curls, and there was almost a sob 

“Sure.” in the sweet voice, 

‘¢Well, I am glad it is no worse. Good-bye.” ‘“‘Atherton! Look up; for I,” oh! how low 
And leaving her with a warm shake of the hand, ; the voice sank, ‘I love you!” 

Atherton took his way to Mr. Grahame’s private; Dear me, how the relative position of the 
counting-room. He was closeted with Mr. Gra-: parties changed! Atherton, erect, manly, hold- 
hame for a long time, and then came out with a Ri ing her close to his heart, while his whole face 
beaming face and light step. The same evening; glowed with love and pride; and Lola, timid 
found him alone with Lola in the parlor. He ; and shrinking, her face hidden on his breast, 
was very silent, apparently very sad, while Lola } and clinging close to him. 

was remarkably cheerful and chatty. ‘Say’ that again, Lola!” 

“Positively, Mr. Lascelles, you are very tire- But Lola, thinking one such sugar plum was 
some,” said Lola, ‘you are as silent as if you were ; * enough, raised her head suddenly with a look of 
dumb. Haye you anything on your conscience?” : laughing defiance, and would have run away, but 

la,” said he, looking up into her laughing 3 he held her fast. Then they talked long together. 
eyes. ‘Lola, I love you.” Atherton declared Mr. Grahame to be resolute in 

“Really. _ Well, so you have said before. If } forbidding their union, and before these lovers 
you have nothing more original to say, you had ; parted, they had planned an elopement. 
better relapse into silence.” A few days later, Lola shut herself up in her 

‘*Yes, but, Lola,” said he, with a lugubrious } room one morning, declaring that a severe head- 
sigh, “‘I have loved you long, but I never felt } ache would prevent her joining the family. She 
how dear you are to me so forcibly as I do to- 3 refused all medicine, and all attendance, plead- 
night. Before I have loved with hope, now, now; ing only for quiet; and at last her mother and 
that I must lose you——” cousin Lizzie left her alone. After they had 

**Lose me?) I—I mean—that is——” gone, Lola employed her time very peculiarly 

“Yes, Lola, to-night we must part. Yours for an invalid. She packed all her jewels and 
father forbids our thinking of each other.” money in the smallest possible compass, and 

‘My father!” cried the astonished girl, ‘“‘why } then put some clothes into her traveling-bag. 
I thonght—he said—I—I——_” She laid out her traveling dress upon the bed, 

«Then you have spoken of it?” and there was $ and arranged a new brown ribbon on her travel- 
@ joyful thrill in Atherton’s voice, ‘‘oh! Lola, 3 ing bonnet. 
may I hope you love me?” Early in the evening, Lizzie and her mother 

**J—I like you.” came to bid her an affectionate good night; and 

‘Is that all? Alas! your father was right. $ then she was left alone again. Instead of re- 
He said that you were too young to love, and } tiring, she dressed herself in the aforesaid travel- 
that. I was too poor to marry.” ing suit, and taking the bag, sat down by the 

“Poor?” window. The evening passed slowly, and just 

“Yes, did you not know that the Sing-a-poor 3} before midnight, there came a low tap upon her 
stock had gone down to nothing, and that all my } window. Looking down into the yard beneath, 
property was invested in it? Did you not know 3 she saw Atherton, armed with some tiny stones, 
that I was penniless? And yet I dare to love} which he was throwing against the glass She 
you. Alas! in vain!” and Atherton’s head went 3 threw up the sash, a ladder was placed against 
down on the arm of the sofa, in an attitude of $ the sill, and in a few minutes Lola stood beside 
deep despair. her lover. A carriage was waiting at the gate, 

Lola stood still, looking at him. For a mo-and they drove away. In a little time they 
ment romance was forgotten; and true woman’s 3 stopped before the door of the Rev. Mr. JI—, 
nature was strong in her young heart. Poor} where that gentleman, who was waiting for 
and despairing! Ah! now she knew that she $ them, performed the marriage service in very 
loved him. Unconfessed before, even to herself, } sleepy manner, and the happy pair drove to the 
there stood the strong love in her heart, defying } Girard House, to wait for the earliest train for 
her to tear it out. New York. 

* Atherton!” j One little week had passed, and we find our 

The voice was low, very low, and the lips close } bride in a sung parlor at the International Hotel, 
to his ear. at Niagara Falls. 
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Lola looked weary. Atherton was away, and 
if the truth must be told, Lola was a little 
ashamed of her escapade. She remembered her 
mother’s tender care for her, and her father’s 
kind indulgence all her life, and she knew that she 
had made them but a poor return for their love. 
While she was thus musing, Atherton came in. 

“Lola,” said he, ‘I have just had a telegraph 
from home; I have bad news for you, my poor $ 
darling.” 

“Father! mother,” cried she, springing to 
meet him. 

“Your mother is sick, very sick, dearest, I 
fear. We should go home immediately.” 

“Oh! Atherton, can I go home, I have been so 
ungrateful and naughty? Oh! mother, mother!” 

“Why, dearest, if the truth must be told ” 

“Father may refuse to let me see her. I did 
not leave them any word where I was; perhaps 3 
it is fretting for me that made mother sick,” and : 
the poor, little beauty threw herself sobbing into 
her husband’s arms. 

“Why, Lola, I—don’t cry so, darling; they 
arenot angry. They knew all about it.” 

“All about what?” 

“Our elopement. Forgive my having deceived 
you, little wifey; but you were so determined 
not to marry with your father’s consent, that I 
told several very dreadful fibs to get you to con- 
fess that you loved me.” 





‘“Why, haven’t you lost all your money ?” 

“Not a cent!” 

“And did papa know I was going to run 
away ?” . 

“Yes,” and here a glow of honest pride came 
into Atherton’s face. ‘I am not a man,” he 
said, ‘‘to steal my wife. No, I loved you, but 
had your father really refused me, I would have 
crushed out my love——” 

‘*Would you?” said Lola, archly. 

“At least I would have concealed it, But 
come, darling, if we hurry, we can catch the 
next train.” 

‘‘And I can go to mamma? Qh, I am so glad. 
Oh! Atherton, I have felt dreadfully guilty this 
week; but now I am happy.” 

‘‘And you forgive my deception?” 

‘Yes, for it proved your love. That you could 
feign to do an act from which your noble soul 
revolted, when you found that I was——” 

‘‘Bound to elope,” said Atherton, finishing 
the sentence. 

The repentant Lola found her mother getting 
better, and received a warm welcome home, 
which she humbly acknowledged she did. not 
deserve. Since then, whenever she has a very 
willful fit, her husband can always make her 
submissive, by alluding to her memorable elope- 
ment. 





SORROW. 


BY ANNE L 


Sorrow will come! Our Father has not given 

His children power to stay the tempest’s wrath! 
We cannot chain the thunderbolts of Heaven, 

Nor turn the light’ning from its chosen path! 


The raging floods must burst their gates asunder, 
They will not heed our puny “Peace, be still,” 

The mad, mad heart must break in passion’s thunder, 
Ere it can bow submissive to God’s will! 


Sorrow must come! In vain we weep, we falter, 
We pray for some strong refuge from our woe, 

Does Heaven heed? Can human pleadings alter 
The purposes of God? Ah, no! ah, no! 
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Is He not wise? Shall we, the weak, and sinning 
Presume to question Him, our mighty Friend? 
Who knoweth all things, from the far beginning, 

And seeth onward, even to the end! 


We lack in faith. We sink down broken-hearted 
Whene’er the shadow of a cloud flits by; 

We think the day time of our life departed, 
If God but lays His hand upon our sky! 


- MUZZEY. 


Why not believe? Why not repose securely 
In Him who sends the sunshine and the flood? 
What right have we to murmur, knowing surely 
That all things work together for our good? 


Sorrow may come! A thousand cares be pressing 
Their sword-points to our bosoms! Shall we fall? 

Shall we despair like cowards? No! God’s blessing 
Is ever with the brave! Bear up through all! 


There are some hours in life, of wildest anguish, 
When Hope goes down, like a strong ship at sea, 
When the sweet flowers of feeling droop and languish; 
And the well-springs of giadness cease to be. 


There are some things of dark and fearful seeming, 
Whose hidden meaning none on earth can tell; 
But never mind! It may be we are dreaming, 
Yet we shall wake in Heaven! So all is weil! 


Stand up and face the blast! The true soul never 
Bewails its destiny! God knoweth best! 

And He will moor us on His grand Forever, 
And gather us into His fold of rest! 
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BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 


New Yorks, April 17th. 

Dean Farner—Now I am happy, safe in this 
glorious city, and at home for once in “marble 
halls.” Most kindly received by my cousin, 
dazzled, bewildered by everything about me— 
what more could heart desire? 

Don’t think me wild, pa; but you should see 
this house, the broad, paved entrance-hall, the 
frescoed walls, the gilded cornices, the hangings 
of satin and lace, the general air of magnificence; 
then think of your simple Nell walking beneath 
the massive chandeliers, lounging on velvet sofas, 
gilding above and softest tapestry below, and a 
fresh, glad heart to enjoy it all. It was so kind 
of you. dears at home to let me come. I thought, 
as the cars whirled on, how mother would miss 
me sbout the house; and how many bushels of 
wheat dear father must plant, reap, bind, load, 
draw, thrash and sell, to pay the expense of my 
journey. It was so kind of you. 

I hardly realize yet that I am here; a rapid 
glance into the various rooms as I passed, a few 
minutes inside of the parlor, an hour by the 
basement window, this is all I have seen of the 
busy world as yet. 

But our relatives? I hear you asking. With 
uncle you are probably acquainted: he looks 
much older, much more careworn, much less 
happy, and while making the enumeration I may 
say, less good, than his country brother. Aunt 
is a kind soul, but somewhat distracted with 

_ household cares, and over-anxious regarding ap- 
pearances. She dresses like old Mrs. Skewton. 
I never saw on one mortal form such a bale of 
farbelows. Cousin Leonora is very stylish. She 
has such pretty alabaster arms, all manacled 
with bracelets; such a clear, white complexion; 
such a pensive smile in her eyes. They must be 
shocked with my ruddy cheeks, and ringless 
fingers, and open speech. It seenis, here, dread- 
fully foolish to be so unsophisticated; but I’m 
an apt student. 

Good-bye, my best parents. Think at the 
morning work and evening prayer, of your 

NELLY. 


Luz, April 17th. 
Dear Hetzx—The news of your safe arrival 
made —_ but the remainder of your letter 





made us sober, and yet we only desire, child, 
that you should be happy, and enjoy whatever 
may fall in your path. You are dazzled now by 
splendors, and young hearts will not believe old 
heads; so we must leave you to find out how 
much pinchbeck passes with city gold; and how 
well gilded wood and frescoed plaster indicate 
the shallowness of city splendors. 

I have nothing new to relate, we look to you 
for news, and are well content that what has 
always been should always be with us, peaceful 
work and grateful rest—what better can God 
give his children? 

Your mother is well, and sends her love, and 
promises to write, a promise she will hardly 
keep. You know it puts her in such a tremor 
merely to sign a bill that she must have the door 
locked first, and our heads turned another way. 
But the good soul has no less wisdom that one 
by one she drops her accomplishments, and no 
less love for you, Nelly, that the message, instead 
of through her hand, comes through that of your 
loving father, Mavrice WELLS. 


New York, April 21st. 

Dear Pa—What a nice letter you sent me, 
and how eagerly I read every word, and then 
how proudly I read it all aloud, to show that 
refinement and wisdom can exist in the farm 
house as well as in marble halls. 

We have had a rainy week. New York is 
dismal, dirty, hateful ina rain. It is strange it 
never occurred to me before that cloudy skies 
could overshadow palaces as well as huts. | 
may as well own that I’m homesick. These 
splendors, people and all, are only made for 
sunny weather I find. We sit all day in the 
basemen!—cellar, we should say at home—beg- 
gars lagging by, looking up at the house, then 
looking in at us, and envying our state, an envy 
which seems to me the very height and depth of 
folly. Aunt sits in her wrapper, and talks about 
servants, and style, and economy, till one grows 
tired of the words. Leonora, in curl-papers and 
faded finery, prattles of dress and lovers, and 
yawns, and wonders which way the wind has 
changed, and if ever it will be fair. I try t 
read; but the books are all in such elegant 
bindings that aunt watches me in a fever of 
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apprehension lest a leaf should be loosened or 


Don’t laugh, dear pa, at my sudden change of 
mood; you have been young, and must know 


what real trials in passing, are thesa disappoint- ; 


ments, which may appear trivial enough to calm 
old age. 

You are seated about a blazing fire to-night, 
thinking of me, longing for me as I long for you. 
Why cannot I follow these loving thoughts, and 
ike my own dear seat in my dear home, where 
peace, and plenty, and union, and blessedness 
sbound? Oh, for wings, the wings of a dove, 
and farewell to marble halls! 

Your own NELLY. 
Lez, April 23rd. 

My Dar Cu1rp—Do not think me stern if I 
confess that your sad letter made me rejoice. 
These dis-illusions must come, Nelly, all through 
life, and the sooner, the surer and better. You 
are, a8 yon say, an apt scholar: study this hollow 
world then, while you may. Learn to detect 
the shams, t™ at you may recognize the realities; 
for there are glorious virtues and gentle graces 
in halls as well as in huts. 

Nothing to do because it rains! 
human hearts in that huge city stop beating be- 
cause it rains? The wild whirl of life goes on, 
splendor and poverty, peace and woe. If the 
gilded books are too fine to read, cannot you find 
some truth in those ‘‘beggars that lag past the 
basement window?” are not their faces books 
which society and God ‘‘joined hands” to write? 

But I don’t wish to lecture you, Nelly; be 
happy, my child, in your own bright way, and 
we will think of you—yea, at our morning work 
and evening prayer, and ask that the heavenly 


blessing may follow ours. 
Your loving 


PARENTS. 
New York, April 25th. 

A thousand thanks for your suggestion, father 
dear. I have, indeed, found deeper than printed 
books, in the beggars that pass our window 
every day. 

But, like a good physician, you wish, before 
nearing me prattle, to feel my pulse. Better, 
thank you—well. Home-sickness gone, heart- 
sickness comforted. How? 

Oh, by a letter I had, from a certain old farm- 
house among the hills; by the strong reminder 
‘t brought of my blessed treasures there; of the 
truth, and wisdom, and content, the something 
tolid in this hollow ball, which the world learned 
nota day ago, 

Yes, and my books! Aunt had told for the 


Do all the: 





s 





ninth time, a story in six volumes, about.a ma- 
licious cook, who stole her best silk gown, and 
seven silver sp ; and L e had gaped for 
the ninetieth time, and sighed, and looked at her 
rings, and sighed again, when the post-boy ap- 
peared with a letter. 

No matter what the letter contained, I said, 
“Cousin, what strange extremes of condition 
there are in city life!” ‘Oh, yes, to be sure, 
fearful,” and she gaped, ‘‘only this morning, 
Belle was telling me, that almost within the 
shadow of our house, there are people sadly 
poor. “But,” I said, “do you never visit 
them?” “I?oh, no. I don’t know what to say 
to such creatures. And then, coz, it’s so expen- 
sive living in our style, we are forced to econo- 
mise as well as they—we have nothing to give ” 
“And you have not even seen the inside of 
their houses? Let us go now and gratify our 
curiosity.” 

She sprang to her feet, ‘‘Good! anything to 
be rid of this ennui. Lead, Nelly, and I’m at 
your service.” Up stairs we flew, dressed, found 
umbrellas, went gaily down the long flight of 
wet, marble steps; what wings it gives me to 
have never so poor a purpose! 

Then was my discontent rebuked. Ah, father, 
how narrow a circle we make for ourselves in 
life! how calmly we walk on, leaving God’s 
children to perish, because, forsooth, we do not 
think of them, and expecting, nevertheless, a wel- 
come in His home on high. 

We passed a few great houses like our own, 
entered a narrow court, went down some broken 
steps of brick, and found ourselves in the home 
of the widow and fatherless. It was no scene of 
abject poverty such as newspapers often describe ; 
all was neat and orderly, and the sadder for that. 
One low basement was kitchen, bed-room, store- 
room, parlor and chapel, to these uncomplaining 
souls. Its walls were covered with a motley 
array of household and cooking utensils, clothes 
and work. 

‘And this is not all the room,” said a girl of 
fourteen, who sewed diligently as she talked with 
us, ‘‘there’s a place for mother, now she’s sick,” 
and she pointed toward a door which we had not 
observed in the dusky afternoon. 

Mother, with what an air of trust and security 
the poor child spoke that word! God help her, 
for she will not speak it long! In a closet, barely 
large enough to contain her bed, unlighted and 
unventilated, lay this woman, her athletic frame 
wasted to a skeleton, groaning, and coughing, 
and tossing in the last stage of consumption, 
now praying to linger with her little ones, now 
longing to be gone. At night four children 
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occupy the same bed with the invalid in that ; see! I must begin at the beginning—you re 
fetid apartment: thus doubly exposed once by § member I wrote last on a rainy day, after, 
infection, once by inheritance, to the same dis- } ; rainy week. Leonora and I had been out in the 


ease, the same lot! 


The older children sleep } streets, came back half drenched. The dinner. 


in’ the outer room on a pallet with their grand- < bell was ringing as we reached home, and Non 


mother, a woman of seventy. 
T thought no more of my discontent. 


T could 
only think—all the splendor in our home kept $ she has not one loose, comfortable gown. 


ores on my wrapper which mother lined » 
; nicely with silk: poor girl, amidst all her finery 
After 


repeating the words, ‘(Inasmuch as ye did it not § dinner we sat in the gloomy old basement, ; 


unto the least of these, ye did it not unto me!” 


’ forlorn light straggling in from the gas-burner 


But apropos to splendors, pa, I will tell you a } out in the street. Aunt said it seemed like moon. 


secret! My cousin Leonora is in love, half en- 
gaged—you’d never guess to whom; to a count, 
a live count—think of it! Aunt is so pleased } 
that the ancient honors of our family may be re- 
vived! You know she and ma-both descended 


from William the Conqueror. 
ing-room all frescoed in imitation of solid oak, 


and with furniture stained in the same style. I ; 
t 


hoped we should occupy this in the rainy weather, 


Uncle has a din- 3 


: light—I thought it must be moonlight, then, in 
; the Dismal Swamp. So we had the old topics 
Sof saving, and money, and dress, and beaur, 
3 
3 when Leonora started to her feet, clasped her 
3 hands wildly, and gave a little scream, “The 
count, the count—lI’m sure it’s his footstep—ani 
; now he’ll think we are out!” 

“Gracious Providence!” groaned aunt, “and 
not even the hall burners lighted!” so she 


it would so lead my fancy back to the ancient; grasped a newspaper, and all the way up stairs 


baronial halls, and the prowess and state of my 
ancestors! But alas! it’s a company dining- 
room; so in the basement. still, in the gathering 
dusk, I must end my long letter with endless, 
endless love from HEten. 


Leg, April 27th. 
My Dear, Brigur Cui1p—Your letters amuse 
us, here at the old farm house. We read them } 
over and over again at evening, for it’s lonely $ 
without you, Nelly, and yet do not hasten home, $ 
it is only at times we are lonely. John Anderson 
and his old wife are seldom at a loss for conver- 
sation. No matter if our talk turn sometimes on 

a silly bir: that has flown away from her nest! 

I write hastily, to say that you may expect a 
rustic beau ere long, even in Gotham. You 
have not forgotten William Elmer? Ah, Nell, I 
wish you remembered him as faithfully as he 
you; he’s a man of “prowess” and ‘‘honors,” 
such as do not need the advertisement of outside 
pomps and vanities. Mark this, child: do not 
meddle with Leonora’s count; he is some dis- 
carded valet, or worse perhaps. We laughed, 
mother and I, at your vision of old baronial 
halls. Don’t forget, dear, that you are not only 
descended from William the Conqueror, but from 
plain Maurice the farmer, who is still.your loving 

PARENT. 
P. 8.—Write more concerning your neighbors. 
You will surely visit the poor woman again? 

Give her the money I enclose, spend it for her, 
M. W. 


__New Yorg, April 29th. 
Oh, pa, I’ve seen the count! and never was 
anything half so droll as our interview. Let’s 


; Was twisting it to its utmost length; uncle ran 
; after with matches, Nora with more; and I be- 
3 hind to witness the fun. 
You should have seen us! Uncle and I fran- 
§ tically scratching matches that wouldn’t light; 
Sand aunt without her spectacles—with her long 
: ’ twist of newspaper all aflame, groping after the 
$ burner; filling the hall with gas in her vain 
At last it was lighted, flared up half 
Sto the ceiling, and reminded us all of our dishe- 
bille—I am much taller than Nora, and my long 
dress swept behind her like a train as she flitted 
across the hall. 

The next I knew I stood alone at the parlor 
door, and milord, the count, was bowing to me 
while all the others had fled. I received him 
quietly enough—his presence did not crush me 
as I anticipated—I did not think of my dress, 
which was somewhat plain—I only thought of 
keeping the count amused till Leonora should 
appear. 

Yes, I talked with a live count! He is not 
handsome nor ugly; he has a pale, thin face, 
and such nice English whiskers—not the stiff, 
odious sort that—well! that do well enough for 
one of your age, pa—but just a soft fringe at the 
sides of his face, so graceful, so becoming! 


s 


¢ attempt. 


Leonora. I did not feel proud of my relatives— 
one was so narrow in his range of topics, #% 
small in his ideas—the other so over-dressed 
and under-bred. Strange, I thought, that two 
sisters marrying two brothers—all the wisdom 
should range itself on one side, all the wealth 
on the other! Still no Leonora! Aunt came 
so late herself, that she did not know but her 








Presently uncle appeared, then aunt; but no 
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dsughter had left in search of some book or} Oh, Helen, sleep, sleep, and forget these vani- 
picture—for Nora talks learnedly to the count— 3 3 ties! 
and still she did not come. : And Helen did sleep, and forgot the vanities, 
Do you know, pa, I really think his highness ; and dreamed—of William Elmer. 
fell half in love with the rustic cousin—he} On the morrow she stood by the bed of the 
joked down into her face so earnestly at part- } dying woman, gently ministering unto her needs; 
ing—said so cordially, ‘Yes, he would come § and suddenly one stood beside her, and clear 
again!” Lingered so at the door; are you}eyes were looking into hers again—and they 
frightened ? $ both went forth together. 
Poor Nora, in her flurry, mistook for a stair- ‘“‘Were not those exquisite flowers? We do 
way door one which leads only into a closet: $ not have such in the country, Mr. Elmer!” 
and from this trap she could not escape without} ‘We have hearts that can find such, and give 
being seen by her noble admirer—so passed the ; ; them in delicate charity.” 
evening in full sight and hearing of much that; ‘Do not overpraise me. Count Lafarge sent 
passed in the parlor. Was it not tantalizing? * the bouquet—the sight of it vexed my fon, 
Poor child! I pity her; for she has some re- § Sand I brought it ad from her presence.” 


finement, and uncle is too vulgar. He sent for § ‘“‘That count 
Ss 


some wretched sour wine to regale the count,$ ‘Takes all our hearts, he is so magnificent, 
and because the little boy who serves for page so interesting. Don’t you admire him, Will?” 

in this establishment, spilt a few drops on the: Will!” She had not called him by that name 
carpet, uncle positively boxed his ears before us $ S for years, “Will!” He looked in her eyes, and 
all; and began to fret about the price he paid S eenatede afterward she could not forget the 
for his tapestries—and aunt chimed in with the $ glance. ‘‘No,” he answered, abstractedly, ‘ for- 
old strain of servants’ extravagance. I won- give me, Miss Helen, but I think your count a 
dered what the count thought! : villain—I think your cousin had better be vexed 

William Elmer called on that same evening: $ for an hour than wretched for years. If this 
how much he has improved by his year at the g Lafarge is a count, then I am , 

West! I will own that I dreaded his coming, “Then you are William the Conqueror,” 
these country swains appear so rustic in town; $ laughed Helen, carelessly. 

but I was truly proud of Will, he conversed with Those clear, calm eyes met hers again; and 
such good sense, such elegance. I was vexed} she did not forget the glance. ‘It is very 
though, that he looked amused when uncle boxed $ foolish,” she thought, ‘in Will, a mere country 
the boy’s ears. The count was only shocked. clerk, to be casting such glances; besides—he 

It is late at night, I am tired; the farm house $ no longer cares for me. It, is very foolish!” 
doors are shut, you are all asleep: heaven's and yet she remembered them. 
angels watch over you. So prayeth Hexen. 

HELEN’S JOURNAL. 

Dear book, how frequently I wrote in your 
pages at home, our quiet home. [I lived there. 
This is not life, this mere existence on the sur- 
face. 

A count has been here—a French count—has 
taken my hand—looked in my face. Well, what 


Ler, May Ist. 
Dear HetEN—We can spare you from home no 
longer, your mother is lonely. At some future 
time you may visit the city again, but now we 
are anxious to have you beneath our own roof 
once more. 
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Have you seen enough of hollow splendor? 
of that? 3 We will find you some city friends, who, fine as 
Nothing. The count may go his ways. S their outward surroundings may be, lead finer 
William Elmer has been here too: my old : lives; whose outward splendor seems but a na- 
schoolmate and friend. No, not my friend now, $ tural radiance from their true and noble selves. 
he no longer cares for me, except I do not like your count, with his interesting 
Why need these dear parents choose a hus- 3 face and his soft fringes. Nelly, Nelly, we have 
band for me? Is it my fault if he loved once?— 3 not been unkind to you: can you doubt and for- 
if he left home on my account—if. sake us now in our old age? 
How Elmer has improved! How manly he Dear child, come home to your 
seemed to-night, what clear eyes he has—beside ¢ FatHER AND MorTHER. 
the muddy orbs of that count! How I keep$ 
thinking of Will’s eyes, recalling every glance— : New York, April 8rd. 
T don’t quite see what right he had to send such 3 Yes, pa, I am coming home; and oh, with 
earnest glances. Ssuch a glad heart! Dear, blessed home!—but 
Vou. XXXIV.—18 
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WE AND OURS. 





what if I own that your letter came too late, that 
my mind was made up already, my going only 
delayed by 

I mustn’t anticipate. We have had a nice 
little family tempest to finish up the stormy 
week. They have fallen upon me with suspi- 
cions, accusations, threats, till I am truly be- 
wildered: what do you think? They say I have 
stolen the heart of Leonora’s lover, crushed all 
the famlly hopes, blighted their lives, broken 
their hearts, and I know not what besides. Yes, 
Iam coming home—believe it! 

And not alone. Now, pa, don’t call me fickle! 
Don’t drop your knitting work, mother. Cannot 
you trust me, dears, as I trust you? He is so 
noble, so 

I’m a wicked girl to teaze you: my companion 
is not any ogre of a count, but plain William 
Elmer—who does not care for me now—and is, 
therefore, a much more agreeable companion 
than of old. 

Two days more, only two! and the door will 
fly open, and you’ll find yourselves all smothered 


in kisses from HELEN. 








Two weeks had passed. Helen was standing 
by the farm house door, in the moonlight. 

‘*Are you in earnest, Mr. Elmer, going so 
s00n—so soon?” 

‘“‘Yes—what then? It matters little where we 
abide, if we can but do our work in the world!” 

“Yet you sigh. Are you really going?” 


¢ “Yes,” and a deeper than moonlight flashej 
: from his clear eyes—“‘if we cannot be happy, 
Swe can at least be useful, be true, good! Tan 
: sick of this buying and selling; I will fit myself 
Sin the divinity school for better work; so £000. 
S bye, Helen!” 
H “Wait!” 
: He waited an hour, and because of that how 
: Helen waited years; and now they are standing 
; again at the farm house door, in the moonlight, 
Sand again they talk of “going,” for Helen was 
: married yesterday, and her husband’s parish 
3 lies six miles beyond the hill-side farm. 

What are they saying in the moonlight? 

“Dear Will, you must preach economy: the 
parish have been extravagant, good souls! in 
building us such a parsonage.” 

‘Too fine is it, after your dreams of baronial 
halls?” 

‘“‘By-the-way, did I tell you the famous Count 
Lafarge was in States’ Prison for larceny?” 
’ «T can believe that; but poor Leonora?” 

‘“‘The count never returned to her; and she 
has concluded at length to reward the constancy 
of an aged millionaire.” 

‘You speak too coldly of such iniquity, dear!” 

“Tt is of such frequent recurrence, that is all! 
I often feel guilty at the way, in my thoughtless- 
ness, I used to ridicule the habits, while enjoying 
the hospitality of my uncle’s family.” 

‘‘And to think that you should come home, 


‘a 


Nell, to find ‘WiLt1am THE ConquERoR!’” 
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WE AND OURS. 





BY ANGIE 


HARTLAND. 





Two only ones, two petted ones, yet cheerless ones were we 
« Long, long ago—but now we’ve learned how happy life can 
be! 
We've learned to love, we’ve learned to trust, our mutual 
hopes are one, 
And ever turns each heart to each, as dial to the sun. 


We have two precious mothers—the loving, kind and true— 
And in our daily path they walk, and watchful keep in 


view 

Our daily good, our holiest good—and in their hours of 
prayer 

We know our names are ever first: God bless them for their 
care! 


We have two sainted fathers, enthroned in bliss above, 


Who trained our steps through childish years in tenderness 8 


and love, 

They bade us follow, as they went, their Heavenward, 
homeward way— 

They watch our path—they love us still: God help us to 
obey! 





$ We have a precious infant, a first born, darling son, 

And round him are our hearts entwined, as round an only 
one! 
3 And ever when we kneel in prayer, we thank our God in 
: Heaven, 
¢ That to our name and to our hearts this little gem wi 
$ given! 
N 
3 But we have laid him far away—his tender form doth rest 
3 Not in bis father’s yearning arms, nor in his mother’s breast 
¢ Our Father gave us hopes and cares, and woman’s promise 

lot, 

: But when we thought to clasp our babe, we asked—and be 
was not! 


His shrouded form was all we found—cold, breathless at ot" 


side— 
> For e’er he looked on earth’s sad scene the little one hai 
$ died! 


God, in His mercy took him Home—while unto us was giteD 
Sweet, blessed thoughts of a dear child, awaiting us 10 
Heaven. 
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CHARLOTTE. 





BY IDA BOLTON. 





Tue curtain of the Mannheim theatre had} veiling the sweet lines of brow, cheek, and the 
slowly fallen on the last scene of Cabal and clear-cut profile. Her eyes were dark and ten- 
Love. And now from every part of the vast § der—they were shining now with the light of 
and brilliantly-lighted playhouse rose a rapture $ ; soul—a poetic soul kindled into new and radiant 
of applause, such as those old walls had never $ life by the eloquent thoughts to which she had 
re-echoed before! There was a momentary just listened. Bending forward, with a quick, 
hush when the favorite actor, Iffland, leading : impulsive movement, she swept aside the crim- 
the Louise of the play, answered the call of the } son hangings, in whose shade—seeing yet un- 
delighted and enthusiastic audience; but as he seen—she had sat during the play, and looked 
and the beautiful girl, having bent in grateful $ for the first time on the youthful poet. At that 
acknowledgment, were about to disappear, the moment his eye, uplifted, met her glance! A 

N 
excitement and eager plaudits of the people { joyous premonition trembled through his heart 
again burst forth, and voices were everywhere } —he knew that they must meet again—he be- 
mos demanding the name of the author! N held in that pure girl his destiny! 

Iffand spoke not, but turning with a alight, 3 Forgotten now were all those weary years of 
yet significant gesture, he pointed to a private § exile from his dear Suabian land, where his boyish 
box near the stage, where a slender youth with } heart poured itself out in one burning prayer: 
flashing eyes and golden-brown hair swept back : * «In thine arms I cast myself, oh, German 
from a brow on which genius shone iike a star, * * fatherland! Take him up who resigns for thee 
stood alone, his arms folded on his breast, and $ all the joys of love and home—take him up into 
his lips wearing the smile of a child under the thy great heart! And if thou canst not, if I am 
enchantment of some fairy dream. : powerless to accomplish the great work before 

“Schiller! Zs debe Friedrich Schiller!” me, grant me, fatherland, an early death in thy 

The cry originated with a group of students } service, and deign to write on my lowly tomb: 
in the grey uniform of the Duke Karl’s Academy $ He dreamed of the true, of the excellent, and we 
at Stuttgard; they had recognized, in the solitary ; bless him for his dreams! 
occupant of the private box, their old comrade, ; The weary past forgotten—a Hope, purer and 
Friedrich Schiller, and with a joyous impulse $ sweeter and lovelier than life ever offered before, 
they shouted his name aloud. In an instant a 3 beckoned him on! 
thousand voices had taken up the refrain, ‘* Nun bin ich ein Dichter !” murmured Schiller, 

“Es lebe—es lebe—long live Friedrich Schil- $ bending his bright head before the people, while 
ler!” : tears thrice blessed stood in his glorious eyes. 

$ The sun was just disappearing behind the 


In one of the court boxes, overlooking that of 
: «blue, Franconian mountains,” leaving in his 


the young poet, sat the Lady of Lengefeld, with : 
her two fair daughters, Caroline and Charlotte. : wake a train of rosy, golden-edged clouds, which 
The mother and elder daughter were magnifi- : seemed almost to color the soft, summer air with 
cently arrayed, wearing their hair elaborately their own bright hues. Far across the valley, 
arranged and powdered according to the fashion : through which the winding Saale pursued its 
of the time, but the girlish Charlotte was attired : course of light and shadow, rose the grey towers 
with all the simplicity of a maiden whose foot- : of Lengefeld above the dark verdure of its an- 
steps had not yet crossed the threshold of the : cient Wald. From the gothic chapel near the 
gay world. Her robe of pale azure, of soft yet { castle the sweet evening chimes rang out their 
unpretending texture, fell in airy folds about: plaintive melody, melting into the influences of 
her graceful form, but the delicate throat and ; the hour, and softening each heart into a tender 
rounded arms shone with no other ornament : sadness 
than their own fairness. Her complexion was 3 “—_That resembled sorrow only, 
exquisitely pure and clear, and her hair, very ; Se Ge ai ocean the ae” 
dark and fine, was gathered in a rich knot at} | Many a time had Schiller wandered amid 
the back of her beautiful head, thus fully un- those scenes by the side of the gentle Charlotte, 
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to whose home he had been welcomed after his 3 
triumph in Cabcle und Liebe, but it was on the § 
summer eve of which we write that his love first § 
found voice, and Schiller tasted the sweetest $ 
draught ever held to mortal lips—the conscious- 
ness of love returned! 

“What then I felt—what sung—my memory hence 

From that wild moment would in vain invoke; 
It was the life of some discovered sense 


That in the heart’s divine emotion spoke; 
Long years imprisoned, and escaping thence 
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From every chain, the soul enchanted broke,’ 
And found a music in its own deep core, 
Its holiest, deepest deep, unguessed before. 





Like melody long hushed and lost in space, 
Back to its home the breathing spirit came: 
I looked, and saw upon that angel face 
The fair love circled with the modest shame; 
I heard (and Heaven descended on the place) 
Low whispered words a charmed truth proclaim— 
Save in thy choral hymns, oh, spirit-shore, 
Ne’er may I hear such thrilling sweetness more!” 


This exquisite souvenir, in ‘‘Die Begegnung,” 
bears the date of that summer evening. 
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THE STORY OF A SUMMER’S DAY. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


*Twas a quiet Summer afternoon, 
When over the hills trailed the robes of June; 
The clover billows tossed in the breeze— 
And a thousand fairies sang in the trees, 
The bees were drowsy with fill of sweets, 
And refuge took from the fever’d heats 
In the lily’s cup, 
When it lifted up 
Its love and light to the tender sky, 
Close by the edge of the field of rye. 


There was a cottage rambling and brown, 

On the hillside west of the town; 

Apple trees shaded the low, old door, 

Flower breaths came from the green-hilled moor; 
And close by the step, a deep, cool weil, 

Fringed with the trembling asphodel, 

Slept in its freshness so pure and divine, 

As to charm the bon vivant from his wine. 


A ragged wanderer, tall and grim, 
Came down the dusty road— 
Looking with wistful, hungry eyes 
Up to this sweet abode; 
He turned, at last, from the hot sand, 
And clambered up the rising land, 
Until, in pain, spent, and footsore, 
He stood before Dame Edith’s door. 
He raised his tattered cap to catch 
The cooling Western breeze, 
Which whispered ’mid the lilac shrubs, 
Filled with the breath of ease; 
The sweat ran down his feverish cheek, 
He wiped it off with gesture meek; 
And leaning on his oaken staff, 
He gazed out on the scene— 
The purple woods, the swelling hills, 
The high-heaved pastures green. 


Dame Edith, from her dairy door, 

Saw the poor wanderer’s strength give o’er; 
She hastened out, and bade him come 

To rest within her “keeping room.” 

No velvet carpets met his tread, 

No silken curtains soothed his head, 

But boughs of fir and mountain spruce 
There twined above the mantle-piece. 
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A sanded floor as white as snow, 
Curtains of muslin, drooping low 

O’er windows screened with holly-vine, 
And draperied rich with young woodbine 
A féw rade drawings here and there, 
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A rustic lounge, an easy-chair; 
And on the rug a sleek, clean cat, 
Taking in peace her noontide nap. 
Dame Edith looped the curtain up, 
To woo the breath of lilac cups. 
She made the wanderer rest his limbs 
In the chintz rocking-chair, 
And brought a comb of ivory 
To smooth his tangled hair— 
And gave him milk, and cream—white bread, 
And new cheese, rich and rare. 


Fresh from the hills a gush of song, 
Broke through the window-bars— 
Chanting a tale of shipwrecked men, 
Who died ’mid broken spars— 
An ancient song of Love and Faith, 
Mixed with old fancies wild; 
The traveler left his nectar cup 
To see the singing child. 
Unknowing that a stranger was within the house, 
The little maid flew in— 
“Oh, mother, dearest, see the flowers 
I’ve brought from Gowrie Linn!” 
She stopped—a bright blush broke the snow 
Upon the whiteness of her brow. 
“Your pardon, sir; I knew it not, 
A guest was in our favored cot.” 


The stranger looked; the vision bright 
Which burst upon him chained his sight. 
Scarce nineteen rosy-bosomed years 
Had crowned her with their smiles and tears! 
Hair like the sunlight on the brook, 
Eyes in whose depths you scarce dared look— 
Lest their pure, beaming innocence 
Should deem you vile, and flee from hence. 
She stood there, timid as a fawn, 
Her graceful dress of snowy lawn 

Falling unto her feet. 
Tler little hands crossed on her breast, 
Her very look and smile unrest; 
Her lips just parted, like the bliss 
Of two red rose-buds wheu they kiss. 


The stranger said, uncouth enough, 

In truth his voice was stern and gruff— 

“Sit down, my lass; a beggar man 

Can place all courtesies at ban. 

This good dame here has fed me well, 
I scarce can tell me why 

So much of kindness should be shown 
To such a lout as I!” 
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«Dear sir,” the maiden said, “we know 
That God is God to all below; 
He made us all from humble clay— 
Why should we spurn the poor away? 
The beggar’s soul may be as pure, 
His heart as true and good, 
As young Duke Athrel’s of the Birk— 
That prince of gentle blood!” 


“Ha!” cried the stranger—* you may say it; 
From lips like thine, 
The veriest treason seems divine! 

Maiden, I’m lowly, you that fact can see, 

Say! would you wed yourself to one like me?” 


«Sir, ’tis a strange inquiry—passing strange— 
But I will e’en reply— 

I'd marry Love whether in hut or grange, 
Cottage, or palace high! 

The King might woo me with his lily hand— 

The noblest man in all this favored land— 

But not my hand without my heart should go; 

Good, sir, pray let me pass, I will it so!” 


“Stay, maiden; I had heard that in this shire 

None were so fair as she who dwelleth here!— 

I thought me I would like this girl to see— 

I came, I saw, and lost my heart to thee! 

Elva, wilt thou walk with me through this life, 
And share my poverty?” 


He took her hand, looking into her eyes 
He read his blessed fate— 
The god of Happiness came near and oped 
Love’s crystal-paneled gate! 
Her bosom throbbed, she blushed, and looked adown 
Her sweet face shrouded in her tresses brown. 
Harold, the stranger, knew her thoughts, 
His life was blest! 
He took her strongly to his stalwart breast. 
ch. Ct et eS RM we 
Days passed. 
He went away, although Dame Edith strove 
To keep him at the side of his new love; 
In vain; he said his destiny decreed, 
He must away, 
But at the dawning of next Christi day 
He’d come again to smell the new-mown hay. 

Un ei ie ik ee et i ee 
The morn of Christi day broke o’er the earth, 
Its advent welcomed by the bird’s rich mirth; 
Young Elva woke from sleep; a clarion horn 
Sounded adown the hills of blooming thorn! 
The royal trumpets blew a shrilly blast, 

And down the road Duke Athrel’s train spurned fast. 
“Oh, mother, see the scarfs and helmets bright! 
Look, mother! is it not a fair, brave sight? 

See! quickly! see, they wind at the steep hill 
Leading around the pond of Kellie’s mill— 
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As I live, mother, the fine coursers wait— 
Ha! ha! they dash in at our little gate! 
What means it, mother?” 


Ah, gentle maid, the sentence was undone; 

The courtly horsemen riding one by one— 

Their rich-plumed hats held in their noble hands, 
Waiting Duke Athrel’s pleasurable commands. 

The kingliest cavalier among them all, 

The prince, alike in tented field, or hall, 

Sprang from his steed, and sought fair Elva’s side— 
“Maiden,” said he, “I come to claim my bride. 


“How?” Elva said; her color came and went 
Like the red sunset on the hills of Brent; 
“T promised am to one both good and true, 
My heart is his—I may not look at you.” 


“But I am Duke of Athrel; gems of gold 
Shall be for thee—diamonds thy bosom fold! 
That brow so white, with regal beauty set, 
Will well become a Duchess’ coronet!” 


“Go, my Lord Duke, I cannot be for thee; 

I love another, humble though he be! 

Not for the wealth of all the King’s estate, 
Would I exchange with thee my happy fate!” 


The proud Duke smiled, and cast his helmet down 
Upon the lilac bushes, bare and brown— 

“Elva,” he said, “look well upon my brow, 

Tell me if thou hast seen this face ere now?” 


She gazed; her soul seemed to go forth to look, 
She nearer drew—one searching gaze she took— 
“Great Heaven! my wandering Harold! can it be? 
No, no; Duke Athrel, thou canst not be he!” 


“Harold, the wanderer, and the Duke are one! 
Fair Elva, by a beggar wert thou won— 

Wilt thou refuse? lift up thy drooping head—'‘ 
Wilt thou refuse with royalty to wed?” 

His proud lips touched her radiant, rosy mouth— 
His blood was fervid like his native South— 

He at Love’s portal drank life’s richness in, 

And wondered if such love could be a sin! 

* * e -« * * * * ” 
One morning in the glorious Autumn time, 
The bells of Loch-Fern rang a bridal chime! 
The grim cathedral oped its ponderous doors, 
And gave to happy feet its sacred floors. 
Blushing, fair Elva leaned on Athrel’s arm, 
Her step, her blush, her very look a charm. 
The priest in gown and surplice blest the rite, 
And asked the blessing of the God of light. 
And Elva, now a Duchess, velvet-robed, 

Is to her husband all he wished or sought; 
She gives to all his vassals free and glad; 

Her life and hope with his brave heart unsought. 
Their lives two rivers joined in harmony, 
To flow together to the Shoreless Sea. 
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Hap fate but cast thy lot on earth 
In some low vale like mine; 

I would have clung unto thy side 
Like ivy to a vine: 

But now, alas! our fortunes are 
Too wide apart for me; 

I can but cherish in my heart 
Grief's bitter tears for thee. 
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BUT 


CAST. 


The pangs which on my heart now prey 
No human soul shall know; 
No murmurings shall e’er reveal 
My hopelessness of woe; 
Nor shall one sigh of mine through life, 
My utter misery tell, 
While I can know ’twould wound the heart 
Of one I love so well. F. J. 





THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. 


BY MRS. BEULAH C. HIRST. 
CHAPTER I. 3 shore. They narrated wild adventures of the 
Many years ago, on a wild, desolate part of $ hardy fishermen—the wreckers of the coast 
the sea-beaten coast of New Jersey, stood the $ in their earnest endeavors to save human life, 
humble home of George Clayton. He was young, | and in subdued tones described the morning 
poor and unlearned; but so handsome, indus- § walk along the beach, when the winds were 
trious and honest, that when he won the heart § calm and the waves had subsided, and naught 
of a noted beauty—a wealthy farmer’s daughter § $ was left to tell the tale of death, save the shat- 
of the mainland, people were not surprised, even $ tered fragments of some ill-fated vessel, and the 
though Sarah Wallace was known to be proud 3 } bodies lying stark and ghastly beneath the sun’s 
and ambitious. 3 ’ bright rays, far up on the strand, where the re 
George had been a sailor, but when a fair, S ceding waves had left them. 

young wife lighted his home with the joy of her : The last prayer in every heart that night was, 
presence, he abandoned his profession. Still re- 3 3 ‘*God help the mariner,” as each remembered 
taining a fondness for the sea, he left the main- how many friends and neighbors whom they 

land and built a cottage on the waste, sandy $ loved, were out upon the stormy ocean. 
beach, where the waves broke in wild, musical: But in a home nearer the scene of danger, no 
tumult near his door. Fish, oysters, terrapins, } prayer was rising for those in peril. The storm 
and game abounded in the vicinity, the capture ; that raged without, and sent the voice of the 
of which afforded him ample and remunerative } angry sea far over the land, was mocked by 
employment. The beach was thinly inhabited, } gust of human passion in the rebellious heart of 


and only by those, who, like George, drew their ; Sarah Clayton. Some rival had outshone herin 
little incomes from the depths of the waters. $ dress, and the paltry love of display had raised 

Here the fond, young husband brought his $ a mighty tumult in Sarah’s heart, which, with 
wife, anticipating joy, peace, and content in the 3 ; most unwomanly speech, she vented on her un- 
society of the beloved one; but soon found, to} offending husband. He listened long in silence 
his sorrow, that love had not extinguished in to her reproackes and lamentations over his 


his wife’s heart her natural pride, ambition, and $ poverty, and then endeavored to pacify her by 
vanity, the fatal plants of bitterness which no } promising, that if hard, unremitting labor could 
earthly power could pluck out by their roots. 3 give her the objects which she coveted, she 

Years had passed since he carried her to his i should have them. 
ocean home, and a lovely daughter made the § ‘But, Sarah,” added he, ‘“‘you know in this 
rude walls musical with her childish glee. But season of the year I cannot make money by my 
Sarah still continued fretful and capricious, 3 3 S calling. Only wait until summer comes, and you 
driving peace and joy from the fireside in vain ; shall have silks and gaudy trappings, though I 
longings after unattainable wealth. ; toil without bread to give them to you.” 

A wild, fearful storm was sweeping over the} ‘You always say that,” retorted the angry 
coast, lashing the angry sea into furious rage, S woman; ‘*you have promised me a dozen times 
dashing it with mighty force upon the unresist- § that I should have them. When did you ever 
ing land, with the sound of many thunders. On} keep your promise? Never! Nor will you now. 
the distant mainland, Christians prayed for those $I might have them as well as others, only you 
‘‘who go down to the deep in ships,” and human } are so precious honest: how many goods have 
hearts shuddered in anticipation of the fearful ; : you picked up from wrecked vessels which you 
news the morrow might bring of danger, ship- might have kept, but for your foolish scruples? 
wreck and death. They gathered around warm $ < Margaret Green’s husband is not so particular, 
firesides, and told sad tales of nights like this, {so she and her family ride over me and mine 
when weary mariners, so near their haven, were with fine airs which crush us. Are we always 
caught up by treacherous winds and seas, and} to live in this way? Is Alice, with all her 
tossed and torn in utter helplessness; then $ beauty, to grow into womanhood nothing but 4 
ait” cold, and lifeless on the sandy j poor fisherman’s daughter—with her pretty face 
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purned by toil and exposure in the sun, and her ; knee, she clasped her arms around his neck, and 
s 
slender figure bundled up in linsey-woolsey? ; nestled her head, with its wealth of sunny curls, 

Tell me. Don’t sit there, with your head down $ beside his tear-stained and sunburned face. 
groaning over the truth; but look up like a man, : ‘*Papa, dear papa, what makes youcry? Has 
and answer my question! Is this to be my; any one hurt my papa?” exclaimed the innocent 
daughter’s fate?” child. 

“God help me! God help me! Itis not my} He drew her more closely to him, and mutely 
fault!”” moaned the tortured man. kissed her. 

“Help yourself,” replied the wife. ‘That is *“‘What makes you cry?” persisted Alice; 
the way to get rich; and not by sitting there, } ‘mamma loves you, and Alice loves you. Don’t 
crying and calling for help, like a whipped baby. 3 cry, dear papa.” 

And let me tell you, George Clayton, if you do } George’s tears flowed afresh, and the child 
not make money by some means, I will; for 13 turned with a troubled glance to her mother. 
will have it! If I was such a foolas to throw ‘*Mamma, why does papa cry?” asked she. 
away my youth and beauty on a poor fellow who ; ‘‘Has he been naughty, as Alice sometimes is?” 
had nothing but good looks to recommend him, ‘Yes, darling; he has not loved Alice as he 
I have learned better since. My father told me : ought, and mamma scolded him.” 

how it would be, and you know how unwillingly : “‘Not loved Alice!” cried the child. ‘Oh, 
he permitted our marriage, assuring me, in plain $ papa!” and she burst into tears. 

words, if I wedded a beggar, I should abide by} ‘‘Sarah, beware!” said George, angrily. 
my choice, for not a dollar of his should assist § ‘Poison not her young mind.” 

me. Love cannot feed on air, nor will it stayin} ‘‘If you love her, prove it,” retorted Sarah. 
s proud heart for one who brings that heart to $ ‘Once you professed to love me, but you have 
poverty and shame. In the distant city, they ; given no evidence of it. Look at that pretty 
tell me, my beauty would have won me a rich $ face! Is this hut a fit place for such beauty?” 
husband, and I am resolved my daughter shall: A heavy knock at the door prevented a reply, 
not throw herself away as I have done. If yous and George answered the rude summons by 
cannot dress us decently, and give her, as she S opening it. He started back in surprise at be- 
grows up, means to equal the people on the § holding two strangers on the threshold. 
mainland, I will take her to the city, although $ ‘Shelter for the love of heaven!” cried one 
I walk every step of the way, and beg my bread ; of them. 

from door to door. You know I will do what1% ‘Enter, and welcome,” responded George, 
say, and I warn you so that you may set to work : heartily, as the.wild wind and rain swept 
as soon as possible, unless you choose to part? through the partly opened door, plainly ex- 
with the wife and daughter soe profess to awe " posing the violence of the storm without. 

“What, Sarah, would you take my child from$ They staggered in, telling by their pale, worn 
me because I am poor?” asked the husband, 3 faces, tattered garments, and feeble footsteps, a 

en N : , 
eowed by his wife’s violence. s tale of suffering and danger, quickly read by 

“Aye, that I would!” exclaimed she; ‘and } Clayton’s practiced eyes. 
do her thus a kindly deed. My Alice shall be a : ‘‘What! is there a ship ashore?” asked he, as 
lady, though I die for it. She shall not live $ he placed them beside the fire 
another year in this beggarly way.” “‘Aye! what craft could live in a storm like 

“Sarah, be careful what you say. A dozen: this?” replied the sailor. ‘The Sea Gull was 
times you have urged me to the verge of mad- § as staunch as any ship that rode the waves; but 
ness by your ceaseless reproaches. Heaven } nothing now remains, except her shattered hull 
a I would give you my heart’s blood could } on the bar below. But by my faith, Lewis looks 

coin it into gold. I have lived, and I hoped; as faint as a woman. No wonder: we had a 
to die, an honest man; but if you will have ; rough time beating about among the breakers. 
wealth, I suppose I must get it, honestly if 131 thought we should scarcely reach the shore 
can, or, if not, why then I must even take a; alive, for what with the trunks, bales, boxes, 
troubled conscience, or an unhappy home.” : and the like, floating around and tossing against 

Just then a beautiful child appeared in the $ us, we were sadly bruised and mangled. Look 
doorway of an adjoining apartment, and glancing g at that foot: it will take many weeks, and good 
inquiringly from one to the other, she saw George : nursing, to make it fit to bear my weight again.” 
wipe away the tears which had been called up by ‘Bring some brandy, Sarah, and plenty of 
his wife’s reproaches. In a second her little bare : blankets,” cried George. ‘‘Comrade,” continued 
feet pattered over the floor, and springing on his‘ he, turning to the more hardy sailor, “I will 
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attend to your wants directly; butas your friend, ‘None near enough,” said George. “About 
seems sinking, we will at him first.” } two miles up the shore are several families—all 

‘* Aye, do,” replied the bluff sailor; ‘‘Lewis { the men good wreckers. If you had fired signal 
is young and somewhat delicate; yet he made a3 guns when your ship struck, they would have 
good officer—he was our second mate. It will ¢ hastened to your assistance.” 

; “There is no light on this shore to warn us 
my crushed foot be disturbed.” sof danger,” returned the sailor; ‘‘and we did 

Brandy, mixed with hot water, was adminis- } not know ourselves so near a bar until we struck. 
tered to Lewis, who seemed completely ex- } Before the guns could be reached, the sea wash- 
hausted; his wounds were dressed, his bruises} ing over us, wet the ammunition. It is a bad 
bathed, his hands and feet warmed, and chafed; $ night for a man to venture forth alone in such 
and a bed made for him on a settee, where he3a place as this; but you will be amply rewarded. 
was closely wrapped in blankets. Under the : The captain carries a small fortune in a belt 
kind care of Sarah and her husband, the flag- § about his waist.” 
ging current of life reanimated the sailor’s frame, 3 Sarah’s eyes gleamed, as she quickly glanced 
and he soon became able to thank them for their 3 toward her husband. 
hospitality. 3 “If he was badly hurt, he may be dead by 

Meanwhile the more sturdy seaman had swal- $ this time,” said she. ‘However, George, you 
lowed a glass of the hot liquor which Sarah gave 3 Shad better go see what can be done for him. 
him, and had drawn around him a thick blanket, § Here is a lantern; but first, come up stairs and 
and, seated close to the fire, patiently awaited $ 3 put on yor pilot coat, woollen comforter and 
their ministrations to his comfort. 5 : mittens.’ 

When Lewis revived, George turned to his 3 She led the way, and he followed her to an 
other guest. ; upper room. 

**You are also an officer, I judge?” said he, “George,” said she, huskily, ‘if that man is 
as he bandaged the bruised foot. still alive, he is probably insensible; if dead, he 

“T was first mate of the Sea Gull,” returned $ can eee no tales; dead or alive—secure that 
the man. 3 money.” 

“Your shipmates—where are they?” asked ‘What! steal?” cried George. 

George, when he had completed his task. ‘*You might as well have it as another,” re- 

‘All lost, poor fellows!’ replied the mate; turned she. ‘If he still lives, he may not re- 
‘but the captain is still alive, and we _— ’ cover from his injuries; if dead, he will not need 
to send him aid if we could obtain it. We left it. If you do not get it, these men will; and 
him on the sand some distance down Pe shore 3 they are nought to him. Have courage, onal 
beneath a group of trees. You will look to him, } Remember your wife and child! I have pro- 
comrade, will you not?” ; mised you we will not inhabit this beggarly hut 

“Certainly,” returned George: ‘but how; another year, and you well know I will fulllfi 
came it that only the chief officers of the} my threat.” 
wreck escaped? You surely did not desert your : George turned away with a moody brow and 
ship?” $ compressed lips. 

‘<Not we,” replied the sailor, quickly. ‘When? When he went down into the room below, he 
the vessel first struck, the dastardly crew rushed 3 found Alice standing beside the mate’s chair, 
for the boats, leaving their officers to shift for : while his large hand stroked her ringlets. 
themselves. Both boats were swamped when } : ‘By my faith, comrade,” said he, ‘you must 
they had scarcely left the ship, and the poor 3 Shave stolen a mermaid’s daughter, or some 
wretches were drowned. The captain, Lewis, : $ queen’s child. This is too rare a creature for 
and I, lashed ourselves to a spar, and were:a fisherman’s dwelling. What is your name, 
safely washed ashore, though we received many } < pretty one?” 
hard knocks from the floating cargo around. ‘Alice Clayton,” replied the child; ‘but papa 
When we reached firm land, we cut ourselves $ calls me Lilly.” 
loose from the spar, and sought shelter. Lewis ° ‘“‘Aptly named, pet,” returned the mate. 


be better to let me get thoroughly warm before } 
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and the captain were so weak, I had to assist ‘ 
each in turn as we groped our way along the 
sand. At last the captain could hold out no 
longer, and we left him, promising to send 
assistance. Are there any men in the neigh- 
borhood to go with you to his rescue?” $ 


‘Well, friend,” continued he, turning toward 
Clayton, who was busy with his lantern, “I 
wish you luck for this fair daughter’s sake. 
Such a picture should have a golden frame.” 
“It shall,” murmured George, inwardly, as 
he caught her up and kissed her. Then quickly 
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disengaging himself, he seized his lantern and , words of the sailor seemed to testify to Sarah’s 
dashed out into the darkness. \ assertion, that beauty needed the protection and 
$ embellishment of gold; and with the last remnant 
S of honest resistance overcome, George went forth, 

CHAPTER II. $ determined, desperate and reckless. 

Tue fury of the storm was sufficient to appal$ After her husband’s departure, Sarah carried 
the stoutest heart. The waves leaped on high, $ Alice back to her bed, and having sat by her 
chasing each other in mad career, until they 3 until the child fell asleep, returned to the other 
broke with mighty moan upon the shore. The} apartment and busied herseif nervously in pre- 
fierce wind swept over the unprotected coast { paring food for her guests, clearing away the 
with fearful violence, its deep diapason mingling } dishes when they were satisfied, and arranging 
with the sublime music of the mighty ocean, ; everything in the room until there was no farther 
whose every voice was abroad upon the tempest. } excuse for exertion. 

George Clayton heeded neither wind, nor wave, Then she sat down by the fireside, and gazed 
nor sounding voice of storm. His heart was full $ thoughtfully at the flame. The mate had made 
of one thought, one hope, one firm resolve—to 3 several remarks to her, while she was employed, 
obtain gold, and at once, even at the price of ‘ and receiving short replies, left her to her ab- 
crime. $ straction. Now, however, the entire comfort 

George was naturally honest, and inclined to} which surrounded him turned his thoughts to 
do good; one thing, however, he lacked—strength ; his less fortunate brother officer. 
of mind. Unstable and impulsive, he had always} “If the captain were only here,’’ said he, re- 
yielded to Sarah’s great force of character until } gretfully, ‘I feel restless while he is still ex- 
it obtained complete mastery over him. Had } posed to the furious storm.” 
that influence been exerted for good, he had re-{ Before she could reply, the door was rudely 
mained a true and upright man. But Sarah $ thrown open, and George Clayton rushed in, 
coveted finery, and her impatient pride irritated } pale, breathless, his eyes starting from their 
her naturally imperious temper, which was con- é sockets, his whole manner betraying intense ex- 
stantly visited on her husband in tears, re- 3 citement. 
proaches, and threats. Her mind was so com-$ Sarah and the mate sprang forth in alarm. 
pletely filled with the desire for wealth, that it} Wounded as he was, Lewis arose in anxious fear. 
became a passion of her strong nature—acom-$ ‘The captain—have you found him?” ex- 
plete monomania, overpowering all sense of 3 claimed both sailors in a breath. 
integrity. ; ; 1 g “No!” replied George, hoarsely, “I went first 

The memory of the indulgence which gratified § to the group of trees to which you directed me, 
her every whim in her father’s house, and readily $ but he was not there. I searched far and wide, 
opened his full purse at her request, made her 3 and finally concluded he must have strayed into 

s 
look backward with longing eyes to those times, } the sea.” 
when arrayed in costly attire, she swept about 3 ‘‘T am not afraid of that,” returned the mate, 
among her companions, the acknowledged beauty } “he was too far beyond the surf when we left 
and belle of her sphere. ; him; and even in the darkness the whiteness of 

She could not recall those luxurious days; but § the breakers would warn him to keep away.” 
she sighed for their gay trappings, and as her$ ‘He may have been so injured about the head 

5 . 
daughter grew in years, with promise of rare as to have affected his senses, and thus have 
beauty, Sarah waxed impatient to surround her $ unconsciously rushed into danger,” remarked 
with the wealth that had embellished her own } George. 

3 : 
youthful reign. 3 ‘Not so,” returned the mate, ‘‘he said he was 

Sarah Clayton was not to be checked by aught ; only injured about the lower limbs, which made 
that impeded her will, and daily, for weeks, } walking s0 painful that he surely would not 
months and years, she urged her husband by } voluntarily remove from the spot where he knew 
every argument woman’s ready wit suggested, { we would seek him.” 
with every appeal to which his feelings were; ‘He was not there, that is all I know about 
sensitive, to procure gold to minister to her } it,” said George, abruptly. 
vanity by any means that might present them- ‘What frightened you so, comrade?” queried 
selves, were they honest or otherwise. ‘the mate. ‘When you rushed in you looked as 

S 

His ductile mind had gradually yielded to her } if a legion of fiends were chasing you.” 
power, and on the night our story opens her } ‘“‘No jesting at my expense, if you please!” 
Vituperations goaded him to madness. The exclaimed George, glaring angrily at him. 
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“T do not understand you,” said the mate, in 
surprise, ‘‘going out into the storm has hada 
strange effect on you. Your look, voice, and 
manner are vastly different from what they 
were.” 

“Ah, do you think 30?” returned George, 
with a forced laugh. ‘‘It is ail excitement and 
anxiety. I have seen many shipwrecks, but 
they are always terrible to me. And a hunt on 


the beach, at midnight, alone, and in such a$ 


storm as this, for the body of one who may prove 
living or dead—you know not which—and the 
knowledge that a dozen corpses are floating near 
you, which, when the sun went down, were hale, 
hearty, living men, is enough to shake the 
nerves of the bravest man.” 

‘*True sir. true,” exclaimed the mate, “for- 
give my rude thoughtlessness; but I am troubled 
about the captain. God help him! I em sorry 
that I left him! It was his desire, however, and 
we could do no good by remaining. Heaven 
forbid that after escaping such peril by sea, he 
should die on land, so near a shelter. He was a 
good officer, and an honest man. May all good 
angels guard him, for a fair, young wife would 
mourn his death, and a lovely child be rendered 
fatherless!” 

‘*Wife and child!” cried George, starting up, 
trembling with emotion. 

** Aye, sir, a wife as fair as yours, and a child 
that would almost rival yon sleeping cherub,” 
returned the mate. 

“God help them!” exclaimed George, with a 
groan. 

Sarah sat pale and silent—a look of horror in 
her large, black eyes. 

‘‘Let us make another attempt to save him for 
their sakes,” said the mate. ‘My poor, mangled 
foot will make slow progress; but I cannot sit 
here, by this warm fireside, while he lies, dying, 
perhaps, out in the cold. Nay, Lewis,” con- 
tinued. he, as the latter attempted to rise, ‘you 
cannot go. Why, boy, your strength would not 
withstand a single puff of the blast without; you 
were almost gone when you reached this place, 
and must stay where you are; but you, comrade,” 
turning to George, ‘‘you will go?” 

‘**It is useless,” replied Clayton. 
carefully. 

‘*Let us try,” persisted the mate. 


“T looked 


George arose and procured a great coat for : 


the sailor, and relighted the lantern. They went 
forth and searched long and carefully for the 
missing man, until his faithful officer, at last, 
admitted farther effort was useless. 

They returned, despondingly, and after warm- 
ing and drying themselves, George led his guests 


into an upper chamber, where a soft, warm bed 
soon lulled their weary limbs to rest. 

George and Sarah retired to their own bed- 
room on the ground floor. Scarcely were they 
alone, when he drew from his pocket a heavy 
belt, and threw it toward his wife. 

**There, madam, is the gold you coveted, for 
which you made my house a place of torment, 

3 and which I have sold my soul to win!” said he, 
with fierce bitterness. 

“Oh, George, you did not—you could not— 
murder!” exclaimed the wife, in agony. 

‘Heaven knows I did not intend to kill 
him,” returned George, “I found him, as I 
expected, insensible, and had nearly withdrawn 
the belt, when he revived, and caught me by 
the throat with a strong grasp. I struggled to 

release myself, and in the effort clutched him 
S by the throat. As I tightened my grasp, his 
? relaxed, and he lay lifeless—dead—before me. 
§ I seized the belt, secured it, and ran homeward. 
S I soon remembered that the morrow must expose 
s all, and I hastened back and dragged the poor 
S fellow down to the sea, and as the waves receded, 
g threw him in among them! Then, frightened at 
, my own crime, I ran homeward with all speed; 
Sever and anon cowering in terror, as, in the 
; darkness, the white crests of the breakers 
3 gleamed, like accusing ghosts. Madam, I hope 
‘your gold will give you pleasure: it is dearly 
: bought, at the price of a soul.” 

“Oh, George! George!” cried the woman, “I 
meant not this. I never dreamed of murder. 
How could you? How could you?” 

‘Woman, be silent!” exclaimed George, 
‘Would you hang me?” 

He had never before 


fiercely. 

She sprang up in fear. 
addressed her so harshly. 

“Sit down, madam,” said he, mournfully, “T 
will not harm you. I am not a murderer in 
heart, though my hand is stained with innocent 
blood.” 

«Oh, George! George!” 

“You would have your gay trappings,” con- 
tinued he, ‘“‘and I was goaded on to get them as 
best I could. Woman is said to inculcate all 
$ good. A wife, they say, is a man’s best safe- 
: guard. Have you been such to me? Never! 
s my love for you has ruined me—poor, weak fool 
that I am—but yesterday, an honest man; now, 
a thief, a murderer!” 

**Dear George,” said Sarah, soothingly, ‘try 
s to calm yourself; you will awaken Alice.” 
, ‘‘Poor Alice!”’ exclaimed he, ‘‘would she had 
‘died in her cradle, rather than by her beauty 
have rendered herself a tool for others, to urge 
‘her father on to crime. Alas! I have placed 
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gulf between me and my sinless child over which 3 gallant ship lay shattered on their dangerous 
I can never pass. How will her very purity § coast, and suffering strangers required their aid? 
accuse me? As for you, Sarah, you are leagued$ When they heard the errand on which George 
with me in crime, and stand before heaven as : sand his companion were bent, they volunteered 
guilty as myself.” $ their assistance, and urged the mate to forbear 
“Spare me! spare me!” cried the wretched $ using his mangled foot, assuring him they could 
woman. R do all that was possible; but his anxiety prompted 
“JT loved you, Sarah, and my soul was in your $ him to go with them at any hazard of pain to 
keeping,” said he, unheeding her; ‘how will } himself. 
you answer for the charge? This man, they j They manufactured rude crutches for him, and 
say, had also a wife and child—poor, perhaps, g Set out on their search. They first visited the 
and dependent on him for bread.” 3 group of trees where the captain had been left, 
He paced the room for a long time in silent } with a faint hope that, if alive, he might have 
agony. Sarah’s iron will soon composed her N returned thither. He was not there; but a neck- 
troubled spirit, and led her to subdue her hus- } cloth was found, which, the mate declared, the 
band’s agitation. * missing man wore on the previous day. They 
“George,” said she, firmly, ‘I am sorry for} now pursued their search inland through the 
this thing; I would be content to live and $ low undergrowth, and down the beach until the 
die a beggar, could I undo it. I would freely : inlet barred farther progress in that direction. 
give my life, would that avail; but regrets are} They next sought the strand, which was strewn 
useless! We must look to the consequences. If 3 with articles from the wreck, which the waves 
discovered, you know the penalty. Your man- 3 had washed far up on the shore. 
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ner has already excited attention, and when the 
captain’s body is found, and his belt missed, you 
will need all your self-possession to evade sus- 
picion. For my sake, for your child’s sake, 
compose yourself, that you may be better pre- 





Packages, and hampers of goods, with beds, 
chairs, trunks, and articles of clothing, were 
scattered far and wide. The fishermen drew 
them up beyond the tide-mark, and left them 
there, until the wreck-master should come from 


pared to guard yourself to-morrow.” 


§ the mainland to take charge of them. 

“TI cannot undo it now,” returned George, They had not walked far, when the sight of a 
“so I will brave it out. But oh, how gladly 3 human figure, lying on the sand, made their 
would I exchange places with that poor corpse ; hearts throb, and their steps quicken. 
floating in the deep, could i wash my hands of } When they drew nearer, they perceived it was 
this deed!” ; 3a sailor from the hapless wreck. He lay pale, 

Sarah carefully concealed the ill-gotten trea- ; S cold, lifeless, with his open eyes staring full at 
sure, and persuaded her husband to take an$the sun, which no longer had power to subdue 
opiate, which soon induced ionp, and soothed § ‘their stony gaze. They knelt beside him, put 
his excited nerves for the morrow’s trials. ‘ aside his clothing, and felt above his heart. It 

$ had ceased to beat, as the unblanching eyes fore- 
CHAPTER III. $ warned them. Carefully covering his face, two 

THz sun arose, bright and clear. The waves : of them bore the corpse along, as they continued 
still roared in angry tumult, and the wind blew $ their search. 
violently, Clayton appeared before his guests,$ They soon found another dead body, which 
calm as marble. All trace of the last night’s was taken in charge as the first had been. 
excitement had vanished, and his manner was} They passed the spot where the vessel had 
grave even to sternness. 3 struck, and where her shattered hull was still 

At an early hour George and the mate set out 3 visible. She lay some distance from the shore, 
again in search of the captain, or his dead body, 3 : on a low sand-bar, whose presence was only in- 
as the case might prove. At the door they were $ dicated by the breakers foaming above it. 
met by a party of men—bluff, hardy fishermen, : ‘““My poor Sea Gull!” exclaimed the mate. 
ever ready to assist the suffering—who had done } ‘‘It grieves me as much to see her tossed and 
more deeds of true heroism, without fame or : torn upon yonder bar, as though she were a 
reward, than many a hero, whose name filled the : living friend in peril. How often have I stood 
world, could boast of. Often had they risked } upon her deck, and laughed to see her pass her 
their lives to rescue those in danger, whose only ’ fellows with the swiftness of an eagle! But I 
claim upon them was the tie of humanity. : shall do so no more; and if I can only find her 

They had come down to see if the storm had $ brave commander alive and safe, I’ll whistle all 
swept harmlessly by, or whether, again, some ¢ other care down the wind.’ 
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Pursuing their course, they found another 3 “It may be, Lewis,” said he, after he related 
body, likewise that of a sailor. This corpse was 3 ’ his conversation with the fisherman, ‘that Clay- 
borne along as the others had been. As the men 3 ton is innocent of the captain’s disappearance, 
kept on their course with their heavy burthens, 31 hope he is; still, I strongly suspect him. His 
they still sought for some trace of the captain. } words, manner, and appearance that night, were 
They reached Clayton’s cottage, however, with- 3 very suspicious; and I fear our friend has been 
out finding any, and laying the dead bodies in g foully dealt with. However, time will show. | 
an outhouse, despatched one of their number for } will try to suspend opinion until we find him, or 
the wreck-master and coroner; while the others} his body. I cannot bear to stay under a man’s 
pursued their search along the shore above. : roof, when I doubt his integrity, and on the main- 
They returned at noon, after having visited } land we shall hear more readily from distant 
every part of the beach, without success. ; points of the coast should the captain be found.” 

Early in the afternoon the wreck-master; ‘If his body is discovered rifled of his belt, 
arrived, bringing with him the coroner and a will you denounce Clayton?” asked Lewis. 
number of trusty assistants. They gathered up : ‘*Not unless I have positive proof of his guilt,” 
all the valuables from the wreck, and put them 3 replied the mate. ‘He stands high in public 
in a place of safety, there to remain until the $ opinion, and nothing short of clear causes for 
wreck-master should receive directions from the $ conviction will fasten the crime upon him. If I 
underwriters in New York. $ cannot offer indisputable testimony to support 

The bodies were taken charge of by the coro- § my suspicions, I shall not mention them.” 
ner, and removed to the mainland for burial; it : Clayton parted kindly with his guests, indig- 
being customary to carry them a great distance, $ nantly declining any remuneration for his ser- 
if necessary, to secure them Christian burial, 3 vices. 
among those who met a more peaceful death. : Several days later news came that a dead body 

The first mate was disconsolate and troubled 3 had been found on a beach, not far distant from 
in mind. He ate nothing, and remained out on 3 where the Sea Gull was wrecked, and the first 
the strand, even when strongly advised to retire ; mate hastened to the spot and recognized his 
to Clayton’s house and rest. He watched George} long sought friend. The body was somewhat 
with a lynx eye, which the latter did not fail to ; mutilated by fish, but easily identified. Dark 
perceive, although he affected not to notice it. * marks were upon the throat which might be 

Early next morning messengers were de- } tokens of violence, or the effect of natural causes 
spatched to a neighboring beach, to learn if the $ —no one could say which. His belt had disap- 
captain’s body had floated thither. It had not peared; and the faithful mate was fully con- 
been seen, although several sailors had been} vinced in his own mind, that George Clayton 
found and removed for burial. : was guilty of robbery and murder; but on con- 

Lewis had partially recovered from his in- $ sultation with his fellow officer, concluded the 
juries, and the first mate engaged a fisherman $ circumstanoe of finding the corpse so many days 
to convey them to the mainland. 3 later, and in the hands of strangers, without 

“Why does not Clayton take you?” asked the § any marks of violence, which could be positively 
man. ‘‘Hie has a good boat, and is one of the } recognized as such, together with the man’s high 
most obliging men on the beach.” $ character, which many had asserted in reply to 

“You rate him highly then?” returned the $ their inquiries, would prevent conviction for the 
mate, inquiringly. deed; and, while a doubt remained, they would 

“Yes, that I do,” replied the man, frankly } not assail the reputation of one, who had shown 
‘George Clayton is one of the best, most tem- } them hospitality. 
perate, upright men in this county. He has > After giving their superior officer proper 
never been known to do an ill deed. Why, sir, } burial, they departed for their distant homes. 
the wreck-master always gives him preference $ The memory of the wreck of the Sea Gull was 
above all others, where valuables are to be {soon dimmed in the minds of the people of the 
guarded.” $ vicinity, by other occurrences of a similar nature. 

“He is above suspicion, then?” asked the: Not so with George and Sarah Clayton. It 
mate. was an era in their lives, beyond which peace 

“To be sure he is,” bluntly returned the man; $ and happiness could not pass; back to which, 
‘“‘and I pity the man that hints otherwise among i in after years, they looked, as the date, when 
his comrades, who love and respect him.” $crime, and its sure follower—remorse, entered 

The mate said no more, but returned to Clay- : their hearts to be driven out no more. 
ton’s to prepare his brother officer for removal. $ (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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CHAPTER I. § the place of an adopted daughter, did the girl 

“Squire, I wonder you never got married.” $ watch over her kind benefactress, and shed tears 
The words rang in the old squire’s ears long 3 of sorrow upon her coffin when she died. Miriam 
after his neighbor, Deacon Towers, who had a$had a little property in her own right—a few 
habit of dropping in often to spend a social 3 hundreds left by her father, which was also 
evening, had spoken them—bade him ‘Good § swollen by a similar bequest from good old Mrs, 
night!”—and walked down the graveled avenue ; Holman; but the squire, who was a middle-aged 
leading to the highway, leaving the old squire $ ; lawyer of considerable renown at his mother’s 
sitting by his fire-side in profound thought. 3 death, would as soon have thought of appro- 
I say ‘Old Squire,” because everybody in  priating to his own use the scanty portion of 
Dentford called him so; and yet he was a fine-$ those widows and orphans whose estates he 
looking, dignified man, still on the sunny side $ ‘‘administered” upon, as of receiving a cent 
of fifty, with but few grey threads in his still ; from Miriam—so it was settled that she should 
luxuriant hair. Reader mine, mayhap, with 3 S still keep his hour: !'ke a sister; and when the 
myself, you have met some persons in this world 3} old mother was laid to her rest, her arm-chair 
who never seem to have had any oa stood in its old place by the window, her 
youth—maidens, dubbed ‘old maids,” because glasses still lay as she had left them on the 


of their ‘‘primness” or “shyness,” long before opened, large print — and Miriam carefully 
they turned ‘the first corner,” and men = 


kept in ‘‘the press” of her chamber the neat, 
down as ‘‘old bachelors” ere their prime, per- $ black silk dresses the old lady used to wear; 
haps because of the staid, sober gravity of their § and summers and winters passed over the Hol- 
demeanor, or, as is oftener the case, because } man mansion house—and William, ‘the Squire,” 
they were in their youth guiltless of sowing that 3} grew to be a little grey—and Miriam, never a 
very fertile seed whose harvest is denominated strong girl, still delicate and pale, glided on to 
“wild oats.” § her thirtieth birth-day. 

Of this latter class was Squire Holman—for$ Thirty summers over her head, and yet no 
his youth had been pure, kind-hearted, gener- ; lover had ever knelt to Miriam Graves! Some- 
ous; his middle-age of a similar character; and $ how, she had escaped that usual accredited 
now, when going on toward his fifties, everybody } “lot” of woman. Among all the match-making 
voted him a good, old-fashioned gentleman—a : cliques of Dentford—the ‘‘sewing circles,” and 
very much appreciated “fixture” in the society $ ‘“‘quiltings,” and “fairs,” where gossiping spin- 
of his native Dentford. $sters most ‘‘do congregate,” she had not been 

It was a cheery apartment the squire was left ; held up as a target; even as the squire had been 
sitting in that chilly October evening, with its § set down as a bachelor, for whom affaires du cour 
glowing fire, the handsome carpét of rich, warm $ were supposed not to exist, so Miss Miriam’s re- 
colors, the massive book-case, a round table { mained intact—for nobody scemed to imagine 
covered with papers and magazines, one or two $ that under the somewhat shy, silent exterior of 
easy-chairs for the squire’s lounging, and a$ } the girl going about her daily housewifely duties, 
little work-stand with its basket of sewing, and $ * and ministering so noiselessly, but effectually to 
a stand of plants near the window—betraying, ; the happiness of those around her, lay a strong, 
notwithstanding the squire’s bachelorhood, some $ earnest nature, and heart capable of great love 
feminine presence. : and devotion. 

Miriam Graves—plain, delicate, yet refined’ Thus, had any one in Dentford connected 
Miriam Graves—was an orphan child of four } $ Miriam’s name with matrimonial speculations, 
summers when Squire Holman’s mother gave } few believers would have been found. True, 
her a home and cherishing care; and it was some, knowing her worth, had said, “I wonder 
about that time that William (‘‘the Squire” of : 3 3 the squire don’t marry her!”—but others re- 
to- “day,) came from college and opened his law $ ; plied, “‘Why, they’ve been just like brother and 
office in the village; and, most faithfully filling ‘ sister all their days! Miriam’s a ent — 
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then—well, I guess the squire ain’t a marry-; phatic shake of his head dismissed Mrs. Tim 
ing man!” which ‘‘guess” the seemingly fixed Halliday and children six! in which decision the 
bachelorhood of the squire helped to confirm. S grey cat seemed to concur, for she expressed 
And now the squire sat there where Deacon § her satisfaction by a very loud purring. 
Towers had left him—his slippered feet on the 3 “«Let me see—there’s the widow Smith,” again 
warm fender, ard his head on the back of his § $ went on the squire, while Tabby opened her eyes 
comfortable arm-chair, thinking over what the g and sprang to his knee, ‘‘the widow Dorcas Smith 
deacon had said—‘‘Squire, I wonder you never , : —capital housekeeper—good farm, she owns— 
got married!” 3 attends church constantly—gives liberally to the 
And, as he thought, and thought it over, it § : \ Foreign Missions—but then they do say that 
gradually became a matter of wonder to himself ; ‘ peaked nose of hers isn’t for nothing, and Smith 
too—sitting there all alone with no company $ led a sorry life of it—no, not the widow Smith, 
save the great grey cat purring on the hearth- , pussy ?” and he brought down his hand emphati- 
rug at his feet, for Miriam had gone uf to her 3 cally on the arm of his chair. 
chamber early in the evening with a headache. $ ‘There’s Anna Bradley,” he continued, get- 
“There was Richard Allbury, my chum in} ting interested, “Dr. Ames’ wife’s niece—good 
college,” soliloquized the squire, ‘‘married now, 3 figure, sparkling eye, and pretty ancle, (why, 
- and his son in college—James Derby, a portly ; Squire Holman, who’d ever have imagined you'd 
country doctor with a growing family and prac- ; an eye for a woman’s ancle?) but she’s too gay 
tice—Tim Halliday, poor Tim! he died and left} and giddy—Miriam’d go crazy with her airs 
a scanty income to his wife and children—well, ; and flounces and furbelows, and this house full 
they were all at old Harvard with me—married } of company—and this I know, by Coke! no 
young—and now—how time flies! Over twenty- § woman ever comes into this house to queen it 
five years since then! why, it seems but yester- 3 over my good, pattern little Miriam—how kind 
day since I got my degree and came home to’ she always was to my mother, heaven bless 
open an office here in Dentford. How conse- : her!” and the lawyer sat for a moment buried 
quential I felt when I gained my first case! } in thought. 
Jupiter! I was a second Daniel Webster! Let : : ‘“‘Then there’s Miss Betsey Mills—strong- 
me see—twenty-six years ago, and mother had } $ minded Betsey!” he went on laughing and 
just adopted Miriam—bless my soul! Miriam ; 5 stroking the cat—‘‘Good heavens! how she 
thirty years old, and I am going on to fifty! 3 talks politics! Why, if they’d sent Miss Betsey 
Ah, well, time and tide wait for no man—though $ to stump the country, Fremont and Jessie would 
the thought never struck me before that I’m get- ; now sit in the White House! Now why not Miss 
ting old. I don’t know but Deacon Towers was : Betsey, since she’d copy all my briefs and per- 
right in wondering why I never got married—I : haps get up all my pleas? Ha, ha, pussy! look 
can look back on all my young mates, and they’re $ your old master in the face and see if he’d be 
all old and grey family men now. I really begin : fool enough to marry a strong-minded woman! 
to believe I ought to be married—hey, puss?” at: $ No, no, puss—guess our market isn’t made this 
which interrogatory, by way of conclusion to the $ , year!” and straightway dismissing Miss Betsey 
squire’s soliloquy, the grey cat addressed rose, ; in the same lawyer-like manner as he had ‘“‘sum- 
and, purring audibly, put up her back against } med up” and decided upon the ‘cases’ of pre- 
her master’s hand dropped over the arm of his } > ceding ones, while the old clock struck ten and 
chair. 3 the grey cat sung herself to sleep on his knee, 
“Yes, puss, I believe I ought to be married— } Squire Holman sat busy with his thoughts. 
but whom to get to marry me, is the next ques- 3 And patient, gentle Miriam’s head grew easier, 
tion. There’s Halliday’s widow—poor Tim!— : and she fell asleep at last in her chamber above, 
and the six children, with hardly as many hun- $ while the squire still sat buried in reverie. But 
dreds to support ’em—woll, Mrs. Halliday is a} somehow, despite his jocular soliloquy, the old 
good-looking woman still, and I always spend § sitting-room had never seemed so lonely, nor his 
pleasant evenings when I go there—but the six $ life so lonely, as then. Is Squire Holman the 
Hallidays,” and here the squire glanced round } only man who walks blind-folded, stretching out 
his orderly apartment—‘‘No, I couldn’t endure § his hand for a distant happiness, while that most 
it! for I’ve noticed that she spoils little Tim— 3 suited to his need is within his grasp? 
the image of his father—and how could I see: 
my calf-bound edition of Blackstone turned into ; CHAPTER II. 
a hobby-horse? Besides, when Miriam has her} ‘Goon afternoon, squire! Come in and spend 
headaches—no, no, that won’t do!” and an em-} the evening socially with us to-night. Haven't 
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seen you for this long time. Got a little com-}3 over to spend the evening;” (the good squire 
pany at our house—my wife’s cousin from Bos- $ quite forgot that Deacon Towers also forgot (?) 
ton, come to stop a few weeks. Has lately lost ; to include her in the arrangement;) ‘how is it, 
her friend—feels rather down-hearted— drop } can you go, Miriam?” 
in to-night,” exclaimed Deacon Towers, meeting$ ‘I had promised to sit up with Mrs. Bond’s 
Squire Holman just returning from his office. § sick child to-night, for it is very sick, William ;” 
“Thank you, think I will. You see I’ve been 3 (Miriam always called the squire ‘ William,” 
busy enough for a month past with this case of $ like a good brother as he was;) ‘‘but you go 
~ork pean Drew. Old Silas appealed, and it $ over, and tell Mrs. Towers I am games obliged, 
went up to the supreme court—but the old fel- 3 ; but will come in soon—some other evening,” 
low was worsted, and to everybody’s joy, I’ve 3 was her reply, passing him his cup of fragrant 
no doubt—for when a man rich as Silas Drew § : Hyson. ‘I saw the stage stop there a day or 
endeavors to wrest away the little all of his dead } two ago—and thought likely it brought them 
brother’s widow and orphans, the law ought to : company. Oh, did you get the case for the 
serve him as it has this day served him.” > widow Drew, William?” 
“You don’t mean to say you’ve got the case} ‘Yes, Miriam. Thank heaven! Silas Drew 
for the widow, squire?” 3 found out that the law brought him up. How 
“Yes, 1 do mean that! Verdict this afternoon : contemptibly mean—how devoid of human com- 
for the plaintiff. I tell you, Deacon Towers, it 3 passion—must be the scoundrel who would rob 
did the court good to see Silas Drew’s crest-fallen $ his own brother’s wife and children of the home- 
look. But I’ll be round to-night. Give my re? § stead—the roof that covers them! Why, Miriam, 
spects to your wife, and tell her that business has : he had brought up claims enough to have covered 
hindered my being neighborly. Wife’s cousin, }the whole property; but his villainy was un- 
did you say, stopping with you? Estate to set- masked, and he is utterly defeated. This affair 
tle?—lost her friend ?—a client for me?—ha, ha, § will wind up the old miser’s career in Dentford. 
deacon!” and with a smile of good-humor the 3 Miriam, I'd work a thousand times harder than 
equire hurried homeward. $I have for a month past, rather than that scamp 
“Yes, a client for you, squire!” laughed Dea- ; should triumph! I declare, Miriam, ’twould 
con Towers, at his own tea-table that night, as} have brought the tears to your eyes could you 
he repeated to his wife the acceptance of ti liaw witnessed the gratitude Mrs. John Drew 
offer; upon which they too laughed and nodded : evinced when I communicated to her the deci- 
knowingly to a handsome, showy, black-eyed { ; sion of the court this afternoon!” 


3 


woman of apparently thirty years, who sat op-$ ‘Just like him—always doing good—always 
posite at the tea-table—‘‘his wife’s cousin,” the $ taking the part of the poor and down-trodden!” 
widow Maria Ellis, of winning exterior and : said Miriam, as the gate closed behind him on 
pleasing address, who had come down to that $ his way to Deacon Towers’. 
quiet country town, as she laughingly told them} Well, the trap was set—the bait “took”—and - 
on the first day of her arrival, purposely ‘to g Squire Holman was caught! 
make her market.” Yes, ere that first evening was over, irre- 
“Good, cousin!” said the worthy deacon, } trievably, beyond the shadow of a doubt, was 
whose soberness of demeanor, I am sorry to; the large-hearted, unsuspicious country squire, 
say, did not always comport with his title, “we! the victim of the showy, dashy, sweet-voiced, 
have the very man for you in Dentford—Squire $ fascinating city widow, Mrs. Ellis. 
Holman—not fifty yet, fine house, funded pro 3 It was surprising how rapidly the acquaint- 
perty, and no encumbrance but a sort of old } ance progressed that evening ere the clock struck 
maid adopted sister, Miriam Graves—but she’d $ ; S eleven, and he took a lingering, reluctant leave, 
be easily got rid of. We must ask the squire ; remarking to the deacon on ‘the shortness of 
over, wife, and make the match. What do you the evenings;” (for the good squire quite forgot 
think, wife?” < that it was November, and they were growing 
To which arrangement “wife” eagerly as- longer,) while, hardly had his footsteps died 
sented, nnd an early evening was named; while } along the front yard walk, ere, with a triumph- 
the smiling widow smoothed the folds of her ant smile, the deacon turned to his guest, saying, 
lavender-colored merino, and gracefully listened 3 “‘I told you so, cousin Maria!” and the lively 
to a recountal of the squire’s virtues and—pro- ; widow, feigning a sudden attack of girlish bash- 
porty. ; fulness, got up a counterfeit blush, and laugh- 
When he reached home, the squire said, N } ingly retreated to her room. 
“Miriam, Deacon Towers’ wife has invited us} But fact it was, that the lure was successful; 
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and the squire went home, to forget his cus- ; awakened to the fact that a woman may love 
tomary chat with pussy at the fireside, but, in- } more deeply, fervently, in her prime than when 
stead, to linger before his glass—to resolve to ; the flush of youth is hers—and may suffer, too, 
purchase a bottle of Bogle’s Hyperion on the } oh, how much more intensely! 
morrow—and then went to bed to dream of law: It was a cold December Sabbath evening when 
cases innumerable, in all of which actions were : Squire Holman walked buoyantly and cheerily 
sustained, ‘‘ Drew versus Ellis,” each winding up } toward Deacon Towers’ house. Certainly his 
with the decision of the judge of the supreme : thoughts ran in the most pleasing vein, for they 
court sentencing his enemy, old Silas Drew, to ; were of the fascinating widow, in whose society 
marry the beautiful black-eyed widow. she had passed nearly every evening since that 
; eventful one when we saw him first her victim, 
; And he had resolved on this evening to ask her 
tin Pa ype es big ’ } the momentous ero rayne ain seal his 
“WELL, Miriam, they do say that the squire 2 fate—for, like men who fall in love when late in 
~ —— era that — a good ’ years, his wooing was likely to prove a speedy 
Mrs. Deacon Towers!”’ said old aunt Susy Bean, } one. 
settling herself in the arm-chair at the sitting- 3 As he reached the gate leading to Deacon 
room window, and drawing forth her knitting } Towers’ house, the church bells began to ring 
work from her huge black silk work-bag. “La! S for r evening service, and he encountered the 
N 





“ 


who'd a thought it, child, to up and marry 8 church- -going deacon just evtting forth. 
stranger? They do say she’s powerful hand- ; ‘Ah, good evening, squire! Walk right in! 
some tho’! My Mirandy see her at meetin’ § Glad you called to-night; for Mrs. Ellis has just 
Sabba’ day, and says she is proper lookin’, with } been talking of leaving us to-morrow, and you 
eyes black as a sloe. The deacon’s wife was a must help my wife persuade her to the contrary. 
city woman, you know; and she’s good-lookin’; } Walk right into the parlor while I speak to 
but then, la, who knows anything else about < them; and you’ll excuse me, as I had started for 
this Miss Ellis? She’s ily and soft as silk, I’ll$ the meeting. Sit down, squire; the ladies’ll be 
warrant—widders allers is, child—but who'd a 3 with you in a minute!” and his host left him to 
thought the squire’d gone to fallin’ in love with : summon them. 
her?” and the old lady laid her old, wrinkled § Now it so chanced that, instead of remaining 
hand on the girl’s thin, delicate one. ‘‘La,}in the dining-room where the deacon had left 
child! you ain’t very well, are you? How cold § them, the two ladies—engaged in an earnest 
your hands be! You've been tending Mis. § $ conversation—had entered an adjoining bed- 
Bond’s sick children too much—and now you're room, in the rear of the parlor also, where Mrs. 
almost down sick yourself. There, lay down on } Deacon Towers was occupying herself with the 
this lounge, and don’t try to sew this arternoon, double duty of putting the youngest Towers to 
_ while I'll set here and knit. Maybe you get; bed for the night, and continuing an animated 
asleep, so I won’t talk much—but deary me, 3 dialogue’with her fair cousin. 
child! who’d a thought Squire William would a? “Yes, I tell you,” she went on in a slightly 
dreamed o’ gettin’ married? It’s my’pinion his $ raised voice, which drowned sundry cries of the 
mother allers thought William’d be a batchelder. sleepy, nestling child, ‘hell be here to-night 
Mis. Homan—she was a nice old lady—lI recol- } fast enough, Maria, and then for the proposal! 
lect as though ’twas only yisterday when Wil- $ ’ Just throw out that you’re going to leave to-mor- 
liam come home from college, and fust opened $ : ‘ row—I’ll warrant Samuel will tell him so if he 
his office—you was a leetle gal then, Miriam—a } 3 gets a chance—and it'll hurry him up a little. 
leetle pindling creetur”—and straightway, ad-$ Why, it’s all over town, Maria! Dr. Ames’ wife 
hering to her resolution of ‘‘not talking much,” } pulled my sleeve as we were coming out of meet- 
the old lady launched forth into her knitting, } ing this afternoon—hush! go to sleep, child!— 
and a dissertation on the squire’s family and } and says she, ‘I hear strange stories about 
the talked-of courtship. ¢ Squire Holman!’ Yes, it’s town talk already, 
And Miriam, poor Miriam! lay there with her } Maria—these country people spread news fast— 
thin hand shading her aching eyes—would it ; and to-night, I suppose, the crisis will come. 
might also thus shield her aching heart! 3} That black silk is very becoming to you, Maria. 
Her aching heart—for, of late, within the past $ ’ We can’t get dressmakers here to fit a basque 
two or three weeks, during which reports had } : like that. The deacon says the squire’s dead in 
reached her often from others, while he was only } love, and we shall have you settled over the Hol- 
strangely silent, had plain, shy Miriam Graves} man place before the winter’s out. You haven't 
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geen Miriam Graves yet—she ain’t been in here { Very pale and thin she looked, and her whole 
since you came—been sick with a cold, the : face had an expression of suffering about it; but 
squire says—but she won’t stand in the way, ; a faint blush overspread her check, as she rose, 
for she’s a queer, prim, old maid. I wish you } saying, 
joy of your visit to Dentford, Maria!” : ‘*What? back so soon? I had thought—I was 

“Qh, nonsense, Sarah!” replied a voice, in $ not expecting you—that is, I thought ‘s 
which the listener (for the squire could but hear) } «Thought what, Miriam? That I was over to 
had no difficulty in recognizing the dulcet tones $ Deacon Towers’?” asked the squire, abruptly, 
of his syren, ‘‘my visit hasn’t ended yet; and, § almost sternly, flinging himself into the arm- 
ss uncle Jack would say, ‘don’t crow till you're $ chair. 
out of the woods.’ I wish you could have heard : ‘Yes, William,” answered Miriam, somewhat 
him give me my parting charge, Sarah. ‘Don’t’ hesitatingly, and dropping her eyes beneath his 
show your head here again, Maria, till you bring § gaze. 

a husband. Pick up some rich old codger up g ‘And why should you have thought that?” he 
there—some clever, easy soul, who'll let you $ asked, in his strange, quick tone—a tone which 
hold the purse strings.’ Uncle Jack is getting } Squire Holman had never used before, and 
terribly miserly, Sarah; and, to tell the truth, 3 which caused poor, gentle, quiet Miriam’s heart 
I'd marry almost any man for a home of my own. 3 to proudly resist and rebel against him. 

How much is this good-natured old-fogy squire ; “Why did I think that, William Holman!” she 
worth, Sarah ?” S replied, with spirit, raising her eyes, and look- 

“Qh, about forty or fifty thousand, the deacon 3 ing him full in the face. ‘Do you ask me that 
says—hark! didn’t you hear the front door shut? } question when all Dentford knows why you spend 
Now, Sarah Ann, what do you want? This is} your evenings there? I’m sure I don’t know 
the sixth or seventh time you’ve put your head 3 why you have been so cold and distant to me in 
into the door while we’ve been talking!” : this matter, squire, unless you felt that it would 

“Father said as how somebody—somebody’s 8 $ be unpleasant for me to give up the management 
waitin’ this ever so long in the parlor, mother!” 3} here, which I have tried to do faithfully since 
stammered out the youthful Sarah Ann addressed, 3 her death,” and here her voice softened, ‘but 
who had been vainly striving to direct her ma- you needn’t have thought so!” she added again, 
ternal parent’s attention from the conversation } proudly. ‘You know that you have the right 
and the baby during the last few minutes. 8 to do as you please—this house is yours, and if 

“Goodness! Maria! you don’t think anybody’s ; you are to be any happier, William, with this 
overheard ?—that he -——” whispered Mrs. Deacon } woman whom you are to bring here, I, for one, 
Towers, turning pale, while ‘‘Maria” darted shall rejoice as much as anybody. I will resign 
hastily by the rear passage to her chamber. But } to-morrow—any time you please; I will go away 
when the deacon’s wife resolved to put on a}—take a room somewhere—live anywhere by 
bold front upon it, and trust to the thickness of { myself, if it only makes you any happier; only 
her walls for protection, entered her parlor, and ‘ don’t treat me like a stranger, squire—William !” 
when the fascinatingly arrayed and handsome} ‘Miriam, what have these confounded gossip- 
widow came rustling down to finish her conquest, ¢ ing people told you?” asked the squire, abruptly. 














the parlor was deserted. : «What have they told me? Why, what, but 
“Goodness gracious! Maria, it was he went out $ that you’re going to bring your wife here—that 
when I heard the front door slam so!” : Mrs. Ellis—William! Don’t all Dentford know 
; this?” answered Miriam, with spirit. 
$ ‘All Dentford lies then!—yes, it lies!” burst 
CHAPTER IV. N 


$ forth the squire, with darkening brow, and curl- 


” 


THERE was no candle burning when Squire } ing lip, ‘‘and I am glad it does lie, for, Miriam, 
Holman re-entered his sitting-room, after asome-3I tell you here what, an. hour ago, I never 
What hasty walk, during which several epithets, : thought to cell any human being; Miriam, 1 have 
neither choice nor classical—neither found on been a fool for three weeks past—yes, a poor 
the pages of Coke or Blackstone, nor consistent { fool!—give me your hand now, my good gir!— 





with the dignity of an elderly member of the ; and here, before heaven, hear me now—that [ 

| legal profession, were cast upon the keen air of 3 never will bring a woman here to put coldness 

that December evening; but the fire on the?and estrangement between us—you and I, 

hearth burned brightly enough to reveal the 3 Miriam, who all these years have lived so happy 

slender form of Miriam Graves, reclining in her $ together.” 

rocking-chair near the grate. * ‘There was a long pause there before the fire, 
Vor. XXXIV.—19 
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only broken by the ceaseless tick of the old: to have been years ago, I feel it now, Miriam, 
clock, and the crackling of the hickory logs in $ and till this hour I did not know how necessary 
the old fire-place; but Miriam’s hand was stiil 3 you are to me, and how inferior are all other 
clasped in the squire’s, and when she looked up} women to you, my gentle, patient girl. You 
to catch his gaze, there were tears in her eyes. } know what I would ask, Miriam?” 


And she looked almost handsome in the red fire- $ 


light, with the pink glow on her cheeks that 
came and went rapidly. 

Perhaps there was something in the uncon- 
scious clinging of her hand, and in those grate- 
ful eyes, that set the squire to thinking; perhaps, 
in that brow, a sense of her life-long devotion to 
his mother, and her unceasing attention to his 
own comfort, flashed over him; and, perchance, 
like a lightning revelation, came the thought, 
that happiness might not yet be beyond his 
reach, for, in another moment, after suddenly 
putting Miriam away from him, and earnestly 
reading her grateful, blushing face, he drew her 
head to his shoulder, and said, ‘‘Yes, Miriam, I 
see it now. I have been a blind fool—walking 
in the dark, overlooking the tenderest devotion, 
the best and purest heart that ever beat in 
woman’s breast. I am not the first who has 


gone astray to seek for pearls when they lay 
beside my very hearthstone, (the squire was get- 
ting poetical, wasn’t he, reader?) and now, can 
you forgive me, Miriam? 


And, as we two have 
all our lives enjoyed a large measure of happi- 
ness in each other’s affection, let us now love 
one another dearer, tenderer, yet. 





This ought ; 


Whether Miriam, sitting there in the fireshine, 
with such a sense of new-born jcy as had never 
before knocked for admittance at her lonely 
heart, now flooding her whole being, compre- 
hended Squire Holman’s appeal or not, can only 
be inferred from the fact, that the squire wore 9 
very sunny face all the remainder of that even- 
ing, (and, for that matter, all the remainder of 
his life, too,) and actually smiled when he 
learned next day, that Deacon Towers’ wife's 
cousin had received an unexpected letter, whose 
contents suddenly recalled her to the city, (?) 
and farther, that, before the winter’s snows had 
begun to dissolve in the genial breath of spring, 
Squire Holman and Miriam Graves no longer 
led lonely, divided lives, but learned in the new 
relation upon which they had entered, the ful- 
ness of that happiness which is tasted in ‘the con- 
junction of lives and the noblest of friendships.” 

‘Queer, pussy, wasn’t it, that after all I 
should have married quiet, shy, little Miriam?” 
said the squire one night, stroking the grey cat, 
as he sat by his blazing fire. 

And queer, reader, wasn’t it, that ‘Squire 
Holman’s wooing” should have turned out such 
a humdrum, common-place affair, after all? 
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BY MISS MARY A. LATHBURY. 


BEAUTIFUL one, awake! awake! 
The bright-browed moon begins to break 
Through the rippling cloudlets over the hill; 
And the moonlit lake 
Is bright and still— 
Calm and still is the moonlit lake. 


Bright lies the dew on the violets, sweet, 
And waiteth the brush of thy flitting feet; 
Hie thee away, oh, fairest flower! 
With a footstep fleet, 
From thy jessamine bower, 
From thy jessamine bower with a heart more fleet. 


Stella, my “star,” my love, my own, 
Beautiful queen of my heart’s high throne, 
Gieams there a light in thine eager eye 

At my lute’s low tone? 
Doth my Stella sigh— 
A half-hushed sigh at its plaintive tone? 





Starry eyes, have thy glories flown? 
Are the flowers of sleep on thine eyelids strown? 
Beautiful head, art thou bending low, 
To catch the tone 
That thou lovest so? 
So fraught with love is the tender tone, 


Resteth the lashes, long and bright, 
O’er rounded cheeks of rosy white? 
Or, sleeepest thon not? Do thy wondering eyes 
Fill with the light 
Of a glad surprise? 
With a sweet surprise are thy brown eyes light? 


Hush! oh, wind of the twilight hours, 
Wooing the buds of the jessamine flowers. 
Hush! oh, whispering—murmuring leaves 
Of the wild-rose bowers; 
For a lover weaves 
A crown of song from the myrtle bowers, 
For my Stella’s brow, of blue myrtle flowers. 





)quire 
such 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 

We lived at the homestead with aunt Prudence, } me awake later than I had ever been before in 
my cousin Amy and I. She had taken us one ; my life, and the next morning I was up as soon 
after the other, a pair of homeless orphans, the $as I heard a sound. Long before the forenoon 
only children of her two brothers, and cared for > was over, I had fallen into disgrace by setting 
us as tenderly as our own parents could have; the kitchen clock forward two full hours, in 
done. S order to make myself believe that it was nearly 

My first recollections are of that quiet old : time for the stranger to arrive, and grew so rest- 
farm-house, which stood back from the road $ less that aunt Prudence became quite alarmed, 
nestled in among the fruit trees, and overgrown ; and was half inclined to believe me ill; indeed it 
with vines till it looked like a mammoth bird’s- 3 was only on condition of my sitting quietly down 
nest. From my earliest remembrance, aunt Pru-; in my little rocking-chair, that I escaped being 
dence had always appeared the same, her grey ; dosed with pennyroyal tea. 
hair folded smoothly back under her muslin cap} I had carefully arranged my slender stock of 
border, and that inexpressible something in her } playthings to the best advantage, and had already 
manner peculiar to the race of spinsters. Stiff } appropriated my new tea-service and best doll to 
and angular she might have been, a little given : my cousin, philosophically deciding that I could 


to scolding likewise, but to me she was invari- 
ably kind, even affectionate in her undemon- 
strative way, and I loved her with that depth of 
affection which only a solitary child can feel. 
When I was ten years old, Amy Minturn came 
to live with us. I shall never forget how sad 
aunt Prudence was when the news reached us 
that her only surviving brother had died in a 
foreign land, and that his child was on her way 
to her native country a poor orphan. After a 
little, I forgot my sympathetic grief in the de- 
light of expecting a playmate, and when a few 
days after, aunt Prudence relapsed into the calm 
which had grown habitualito her, I overwhelmed 
her with questions concerning my little cousin, 
the greater number of which, as she had never 
seen the child, the good lady found it difficult to 
answer. But I learned at least that she was one 
year younger than I, and very beautiful, bits of 
information which delighted my heart, first, be- 
cause being the elder, it would be my duty to 





do very well with the old rag baby, though its 
face was dirty. 

As the sunset came on I sat down on the door 
step, growing quiet from expectation, and watch- 
ing every carriage with a nervous anxiety which 
I was too young to understand. At length Far- 
mer Haviland’s buggy appeared in sight, and I 
caught a glance of a little form upon the back 
seat. All my anticipated joy gave place to a 
feeling which was almost terror; I ran up stairs 
and hid myself in the front chamber, and it was 
not until I heard aunt Prudence call me impa- 
tiently that I ventured to descend. 

When I went into the kitchen, the stranger 
was seated by the window in my little chair, 
rocking herself to and fro, and looking rather 
drearily round the apartment, while aunt Pru- 
dence stood looking sorrowfully by the window, 
as if her presence aroused painful memories. 

‘*‘Amy,” she said, ‘this is your cousin Ruth— 
kiss her Ruth—and little children, love each 


protect and take care of the stranger, and still ; other well.” 


more, because I had a childish love for beauty § 


I went forward and embraced my cousin, while 


that overpowered almost every other feeling in} her eyes wandered searchingly over my form, 


my nature. 


and settled upon my checked apron with a look 


The weeks which elapsed before her arrival } of disapproval. 


appeared endless; at last aunt Prudence told me ; 
that Amy had landed in New York, and would 3 
come on to our home the next day, in charge of 3 


‘‘Must I wear one like that?” she asked, ab- 
ruptly. 
“Yes,” replied aunt Prudence, ‘every little 


& neighbor whom business had taken to the city. g girl wears them here.” e 


How I counted the hours, and how intermin- N 


“Tt isn’t a bit pretty,” said Amy, quickly, ‘I 


able they seemed! I went to bed before sundown $ don’t think I shall like it at all.” 


in order to shorten the time, but excitement kept } 


How I wondered to hear her address aunt. 
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Prudence in that manner, but the old lady made § that it was impossible to avoid it, but for me she 
no reply, and Amy relapsed in utter silence, } had a deep, earnest affection, for my father was 
while I remained looking at her. ; her younger brother, and had been her idol 
She seemed to me the loveliest creature on} When the summer vacations came, Amy and ] 
earth, with her fair complexion and long curls } were wont to spend the long, bright days in the 
like floss silk failing over her shoul@ers, and I$ woods upon the hill beyond our house. We car- 
was half inclined to believe her a fairy, or some } ried our dolls there and made a playhouse in 
unsubstantial being of like nature. When she 3 shadowy nook, where even at noonday the sun 
had eaten her supper and resumed her seat in 3 scarcely penetrated, lying in flecks upon the 
my chair, she astonished us by a sudden burst 3 leaves like golden butterflies, or dancing capri- 
of tears, which quite alarmed aunt Prudence.  ciously over the moss carpet at our feet. 
‘I want to go back,” she said, ‘it’s very odil}| The hours thus spent are among my plea- 
here, I don’t think I can stay.” santest recollections. Amy was always guod- 
Aunt Prudence explained to her that the farm ‘natured in those days, for there was no one to 
was henceforth to be her home, and when she } witness our sports, and consequently she felt no 
grew quiet again, we were both sent to bed with ; desire to tyrannize over me, as she often did 
an injunction to wake up bright and early in the ; when in the midst of our companions. 
morning. My cousin hardly spoke to me that} One bright sunny morning we set out for the 
night, and I fell asleep full of wonderment that : woods, and were loitering along the hill, when 
anybody could be otherwise than delighted with { we heard the sound of a horse coming rapidly 
our old home. ‘down the descent. A boyish voice called out 
It took several weeks to accustom Amy to her : gayly, 
new life, then she grew to like it, and became,} ‘Stand from under, little ones,” and we had 
as she must have done anywhere, the pet of the} only time to step aside, when a youth, two or 
household I was never jealous, and loved her § three years older than I, dashed past upon s 
too deeply for that, but I sometimes wished that : spirited black pony. He checked his horse as 
I had been beautiful like her, and once I spoke $ quickly as he could, and returned to the spot 
of it to aunt Prudence; after that she was careful { where I was picking up the contents of a basket 
that I was not neglected on the new comer’s ac- $ that I had let fall in my fright. 
count. “Did I make you do that?” he asked. “Iam 
Amy returned my affection as fully as she was } very sorry I was so careless—any way I’ll help 
capable of doing, but she was a spoiled little} you. Stand still, Flash!” 
thing, and I always yielded to her. The largest 3 He sprang off the horse, and getting down 
cakes and the brightest flowers always fell to her ; upon his knees, began collecting the scattered 
share—indeed she took them quite as a matter $ sewing implements, while I looked away in con- 
of course, never appearing, even for an instant, $ fusion, and Amy sat.on the bank a little distance 
to think that any one’s pleasure but her own $ off gazing coolly in his face, and evidently de- 
should be consulted. 3 ciding in her own mind whether the stranger 
After awhile we went to school in the old, red : were worthy of her notice, for she was very 
school-house at the foot of the hill, and there $ aristocratic in her feelings, and treated the 
_ Amy acquired the same ascendency over teacher 3 neighbors’ boys with the utmost scorn. 
and pupils. No one could bear to oppose her, : “IT don’t need any help,” I said, at last, but 
and she soon became perfectly conscious of her 3 the youth paid no attention, laughing gayly as 
power, as every petted child is sure to do. ? he chased any bits of calico which were intended 
So the months passed on into years, quiet and } for block work bed-quilt to and fro. 
full of peace to our childish hearts. Amy had} ‘‘There,” he exclaimed, as he came up heated 
been living with us two years, and I was now ; and red, to place the last bits in the basket; 
over twelve. Nobody ever told me that I was a $ ‘it’s all right now—you aren’t cross with me, 
pretty child, but sometimes aunt Prudence would } are you?” 


smooth the hair back from my forehead and look ; I ventured then to look in his face, and men- 


sadly into my eyes, saying, tally wondered how such a thing would be pos- 
#‘‘ You have your father’s face, child.” sible. He was not a handsome boy, but looked 











To me those words were sweeter than any : so manly, his smile was so pleasant, his eyes 80 
praise, and were enough to make me happy for } bright and sincere, that it was much better than 
a whole day. I know now that my aunt must; mere beauty of features. 
have loved me very fondly; she perhaps petted 3 No,” I replied, ‘I am not cross, ‘it was not 
Amy more, for she was so spoiled and so exacting ‘ your fault.” 
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“No, indeed, it was all owing to Flash—he; which many would deem a child incapable. 
never Will be heldin! Bad animal, Flash! don’t Amy was a little inclined to pout, but he pra- 
you feel ashamed?” : mised her another ride soon, and mounting his 

But Flash tossed his spirited head, evidently } pony galloped off, telling us that he should re- 
caring very little about the matter, and signify- { turn the next day. 
ing his desire to go on by a low, restless neigh. 3 The next morning he came as he had promised, 

“Do you live near here?” the boy asked. $ going first to the house and obtaining aunt Pru- 

“Yes; we live just at the foot of the hill, in; dence’s permission to play with us. We were 
that brown house there.” ‘very happy all that day, though Amy insisted 

“Js that your sister?” he asked, seeming to} on monopolizing Matthew’s attention, and ji: 
uotice Amy for the first time. > seemed to me that he occasionally wanted to 

“No, it is my cousin,” I said, and as Amy at : talk with me. I had just reached the reading 
that moment condescended to rise and come for- } age, and he was familiar with the books which 
ward, I stepped a little back, accustomed to yield ; were my favorites, but when we began to talk 
her precedence everywhere. § about them, Amy declared that books were 

“Would you like a ride on my horse?” he} stupid things, and insisted upon his going down 
asked. 3 to the brook with her to look for peppermint. 

“Tf he’s gentle,” she said, smiling graciously, All that summer Matthew Gwyn came two or 
evidently mollified by his stylish dress and ap- } three times a week to play with us, and it seemed 
pearance. to me that from that time I ceased to be a child. 

eyes will tell me your names, you shall both } The games in which Amy found so much delight 
have one.’ § no longer pleased me, I liked books better than 

“Oh, my name is Amy Minturn,” she replied, $ * dolls, and read eagerly the romances and volumes 
eagerly, ‘‘and her’s Ruth, but she is afraid of a of poetry which Matthew supplied. Very often 
horse, so yn can give me first as long a ride as too he would leave Amy and sit down by my 
you like.” : side, but that always made her angry, and after 

1 thought Amy very unkind, but was too timid : awhile I begged him not to-annoy her by doing 
for expostulation, and he helped her on to the $ sit; it was—though I did not say this—happiness 
horse, looking at me with a little boyish con- S enough for me to know that he desired to be near 
tempt. I sat down by the roadside and watched $ me. 
him lead the horse up and down the road, while : When fall came he returned to the city, and 
Amy sat the picture of dignified delight. Finally : our life fell back into its usual routine. Amy 
they began to laugh and talk gayly, and before ; cried loudly at parting, but I never shed a tear, 
they returned to the place where I was sitting, : though when I laid my head on the pillow that 
had become the best friends imaginable $ night I wept bitter, passionate drops, such as my 

“What is your name?” I heard Amy ask. : years ought not to have known. Once or twice 

“Matthew Gwyn.” $ that winter he wrote to us, and at Christmas sent 

“Oh, I know; your father has bought that : each of us beautiful presents, though Amy re- 
place over there by the village.” $ marked a little spitefully that she thought I 

“Yes, and we are going to live there every $ might thank her for my gifts—a bit of confidence 
summer.” ; which quite destroyed all the pleasure I had felt 

“Will -you come and play with me?” 3 on receiving them. 

“If you will, both of you, let me,” he said, 3 The next summer he was with us again, and 
looking toward me $ the next; then we did not meet for several years, 

“Oh, Ruth is so queer,” replied Amy, com- $ for Matthew was at college, and found no oppor- 
posedly, ‘she hardly ever plays anyhow—every- {tunity of visiting his father’s house. When I 
body always comes to see me.” 3 was eighteen, aunt Prudence decided that we 

“Oh, I guess you like to play, don’t you?” he : should both be sent away a year to boarding- 
said, coming up to me. ’ school, in which time she deemed that, by close 

“If anybody likes to play with me,” I an-{ application, we ought to acquire a tl.orcugh 
swered, looking down to hide the tears that : knowledge of all that was necessary for our 
Would come. S quiet station in life. 

“Well, I shall like to, for you have eyes The twelve months thus passed were very plea- 
just like my mother’s when I last remember } 3 sant to me, and to Amy likewise, though she was 
her!” ’ not very fond of study, and paid more attention 

From that moment my heart turned toward to embroidery and a few other trifling accom- 
Matthew Gwyn, with a depth of affection of ‘ plishments, than to things which were of abso 
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lute importance. 


NAAR AAS 


When one year was ended we} as light as day, and lent an added softness to 


returned, but the quiet was very irksome to} Amy’s lovely face. 


Amy, and she pleaded to be allowed to return } 
Aunt Prudence would gladly have } —a tread I had not heard for four years, but [ 


to school. 


Suddenly there was a step upon the old porch 


gratified her, but in truth she could not afford 3} knew whose it was, and a strange thrill ran 


it, for though the farm yielded us a comfortable 
living, there was not much ready money to be} 
had. Amy fretted and moaned until she made 
herself really ill, and the rest of us very un- 

happy. At length I could endure it no longer, $ 
and one night after she had cried herself to sleep, ; 
I went down to consult with aunt Prudence about 
the possibility of Amy’s going back. 

It was settled at last that she should return, 


’ through my whole being, which left me weak 


and powerless as an infant. Amy ceased play- 
ing, but before we could any of us move, a tall 
form stood in the doorway and looked down 
upon us. Those years had changed the boy 
into a noble man, but I knew him still—there 
was the same pleasant light in the eyes—the 
same cordial smile about the mouth, which was 
sweet almost as a woman’s. 





though aunt Prudence was forced to sell one of ‘“‘Has everybody forgotten me?” said a voice 
her best cows, and I took in sewing from the } that made me tremble anew, low and soft as of 
village. But we did not tell Amy, it was of no; yore were the tones, with deeper feeling in its 
use to pain her, and though we worked hard it } melody that found an echo in the depths of my 
was a very happy year to us. Amy did not write being. 
to us as often as we thought she should have 3 “If it isn’t Matthew Gwyn!” exclaimed aunt 
done, but she had always some good excuse, and 3 Prudence, rising to her feet and going toward 
when a letter did arrive, we were so overjoyed } Shim. “How do you do?—who’d a thought of 
that somehow we never could help crying over } seeing you here to- aight? Why, girls, come 
it, though our darling was overflowing with } here—get a light, Ruthy.” 
health and gayety, and never once longed to be : I slipped out of the room for a candle, and it 
at home with us. was several moments before I returned. When 
I was eighteen that summer, old enough to {I entered the room again Matthew was seated 
take a good deal of care off aunt Prudence’s g on the lounge by Amy, looking down into her 
hands, so that with my household duties and $ face with the same dear smile, while she prattled 
the sewing I was obliged to do, I could not find $ on in a childish way she had which was inex- 
much time to devote to books, though I used : pressibly charming. When he saw me he rose 
sometimes to sit up at night and allow myself 3 immediately, and taking my hand in his held it 
an hour of enjoyment, though I knew I must $ for several moments, while he asked me a thou- 
suffer for it the next morning. g sand questions which I had no breath to answer. 
Toward fall Amy came home even more lovely } Once as we stood thus I thought his hand trem- 
than when she left us, and graceful and light- § bled, but I knew afterward it was only one of 
hearted as a fairy. Work she could not endure, ; my foolish fancies, and blamed myself for in- 
and indeed her reluctant ways fretted aunt Pru- $ : ‘ dulging in it, for when Amy spoke to him 4 
dence beyond endurance, and I soon took her ; mornent after, he moved hastily from me and 
duties off her hands, till at last we never called ; returned to her side. 
upon her to do anything, and she spent as much : They had the conversation almost wholly to 
time over her guitar and her embroidery as she themselves, for aunt Prudence soon dropped into 
felt disposed. { did not think that Amy meant} a doze, and somehow I could not talk much, 
to be really selfish, it was her nature, and she there was an oppression at my heart for which 
could no more help it than aunt Prudence could $I could not account, and which was harder to 
resist carrying everybody’s burthen upon her} bear than the fatigue I had endured a little 
shoulders in addition to our own. ; while before. Until that evening I never rea- 
One evening, not many weeks after Amy’s re- } lized how lovely Amy was; there was a bloom 
turn, we were all three sitting in a little room} on her cheek like the color in the heart of 3 
which Amy had fitted up for her own special ; moss-rose, her blue eyes were soft with a misty 
apartment. Aunt Prudence was busy knitting : 3 light I had never seen there before, and with 
as usual, and I sat on a stool at her feet with ; every movement of her head those long, fair 
my head lying in her lap, a little tired from the : curls reflected the lamp light till they looked 
day’s duties, and listening to Amy as she sang § ‘ like a mass of waving gold. 
a pleasant melody. There was no lamp in the ; ; No wonder Matthew Gwyn was charmed— 
room, but the paper curtain. was rolled up, and} what man could have resisted the spell? Yet 
the full moon poured in its rays till it was almost : he did come once and sit down by me, but I was 
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quiet and dull, and Amy soon called him back of cool displeasure, and fell to laughing again 
to her again; so after awhile I stole out and left < with Amy. 

them together, I seemed too much like a shadow : So the days passed, the pleasant sunny daye 
upon their enjoyment. Before he went, how- } 3 of early autumn. Matthew Gwyn visited wu 
ever, Matthew called for me and drew me out} 3 daily, but I was so constantly occupied that very 
into the porch—I thought he wanted to speak } S$ often I did not see him at all. Several times ] 
to me, but I knew in a moment that it was only } heard him inquire for me, and Amy would reply 

another of my delusions, for when Amy followed : ‘Oh, she never likes to see anybody—such a 
us out he had only eyes and ears for her. 13 odd girl.” 

wondered what ailed me that night! Long after} After those words I could not bear to go in, 
Amy was sleeping quietly by my side I lay with ; and Matthew inquired for me less and less often. 
my eyes wide open, looking out into the night 3 One day he came for us to drive, but aunt Pru- 
with a restlessness to which I could assign no } dence was from home, and there was work to do, 
cause, and the clock had begun to strike the ; so I was forced to refuse, and Matthew was very 













morning hours before a tranquil slumber came $ angry. 


s 


over me. ; 
The next day Matthew Gwyn came again to: $ 


‘I told you so,” said Amy, triumphantly; “if 
the ie had asked her she would have gone 


the house, but I was occupied in the kitchen and 3 at once.’ 
did not see him until tea was on the table. All} Matthew led her out to the carriage without a 


that afternoon I worked I could hear the mur- $ word, passing me with a cold bow. 


mur of their voices through the open doors, 


I watched 
them till they were out of sight, and went back 


Amy’s merry laugh blending with Matthew’ 83 } into the kitchen my eyes blinded with tears, but 


deep, earnest voice, and the two jarring upon $ : 
I was irritated and dis-} get up requiring clear eye sight, so I forced the 


my excited nerves. 


’ there was ironing to do, and Amy’s fine laces to 


turbed, but I did not ask myself wherefore, and 3 scalding drops back till they fell on my heart 


for almost the first time I fell to wondering how 3 
it happened that the sunny, holiday side of life 
should have fallen to Amy’s share, and I forced 
to accept the harsh realities of existence which 
had been forced upon me. But I soon remem- 
bered how sinful such thoughts were, and put} 
them resolutely away, and when I had put ona 
clean collar, seen the tea nicely prepared, and 
aunt Prudence called me her “good child,” my 
spirits grew lighter, and I was astonished at the 
bitterness which had been in my heart only a 
little while before. 

As I bent over my sewing that evening rather 
silent and still, Matthew oy asked me if 
I never talked. 

“She never will talk to you,” broke in Amy, 
before I had time to answer; ‘there is only one 
gentleman who finds her at all conversable.” 

‘‘And who may that be, pray?” 

‘‘Shall I tell, Ruth?” 





like molten lead. 

After that Matthew and Amy drove out almost 
every day, and when he found that she was fond 
of horseback riding, he offered to take her and 
me too, but Amy told me that she should be 
afraid if there was anything to distract his 
attention from her horse, so, as usual, I staid at 
home. 

At length the truth forced itself upon my 
mind—Amy and Matthew Gwyn loved one an- 
other; but there came also a more painful reve- 
lation—I too loved Matthew! 

May God keep all young hearts from agony 
such as mine, when the new light rushed in upon 
my soul—coming like the first flash that pre- 
cedes a thunder tempest, scathing and blighting, 
leaving darkness and desolation behind. 

There had been an increased coldness for 
several days between Matthew and me; he had 


$ made me several requests, and I had been forced 


T had a foolish habit of coloring without any : to refuse them all, nor could I give any reason, 
cause, and now I felt my cheeks growing crimson, : for to have said that I had work to do would 


hough I tried to smile and pass over Amy’s jest. 3 have been casting blame upon Amy. 


So he 


“Oh, I am serious!” exclaimed Amy. ‘‘When ; grew like ice to me, and I began to avoid his 
Dr. Grovner comes here she can talk fast enough, $ presence—I could not intrude upon him when 


I assure you.” 


?he treated me with such chilling dignity—he 


I made no reply at all; Amy’s laugh seemed a$ who used in our childish days to smooth my 


little ill-natured, and I should have burst into $ hair and call me his Ruth! 
I did not see ; I stood by the window I saw them come up the 
how Matthew looked at the time, but whenever } path from a moonlight walk; 


tears had I attempted to speak. 


But that night as 


they stopped by 8 


I glanced toward him during the rest of the $ tall rose-bush—one that Matthew had given me 


evening, he turned from me with an expression ; 


years before—he began plucking off blossoms— 
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their hands met—and then, after a gesture of 5 prettier than any picture as she lay there. All 
sadness which I could not comprehend, Matthew $ my bitterness gave way to a resigned melan- 
Gwyn strained her to his heart and rained kisses choly—it seemed right, nothing so fair and frail 
down upon her month. $ as she was ever meant to struggle with life, she 
Oh, if I had been stricken blind an hour $ was to be cherished and guarded, to float down 
before! Everything seemed turning round and : toward the ocean of eternity in a flower-crowned 
round before my sight, and the murmur of those $ barque, while my course lay over leaden billows 
happy voices cut like a dagger through my 3 lying dead and stagnant, over hidden rocks which 
heart. : the storm never reached, and the sunshine could 
How I found my way to my chamber I cannot § not penetrate, nor was there any to inform me 
tell, but when I came to myself I was lying upon $ of the heaven beyond, or pilot my boat into sunny 
the floor cold and weak, with that terrible pain $ streams where it might find a harbor of rest and 
which for months after seemed searing into my ’ peace. 
heart’s core. There I lay reviewing my past} The next morning Matthew Gwyn came early 
life; how cold and barren it appeared; how few $ to see aunt Prudence, and had a long conference 
crumbs of comfort had fallen to my share! In with her. When he went away she told me that 
childhood I had yielded everything to Amy, ever ; he wanted to marry Amy—whether she noticed 
since we had been together the sunshine and ; my appearance I cannot tell, but she made no 
tenderness had been for her, and now she had remark then nor afterward, though she grew 
claimed all that could make existence endurable. 3 still more gentle, and took me closer and closer 
Life stretched out before me barren and dark— 3 to her heart. 
no pleasant spring whereat to drink—no sym- i A month from that day they were married. 
pathy—no love! It was long before I could $It would be a useless task to attempt any de- 
rouse myself from that weak, wicked state, and 3 scription of my own feelings. I was flung help- 
all the while I lay upon the cold floor in the pros- } less into the desolate night—no aid—no sunlight 
tration of helplessness, those whispered voices $ beyond, from which my heart might drink in new 
were borne upon the night wind, and rung in ; life. Every hope was crushed, every joy with- 
my ear like a mockery of my pain. At length $ ered, and no after morning could warm them into 
I undressed and went to bed, but it was some- $ blossoming again. 
time before Amy came up stairs, and when she § Outwardly I was calm; taking upon myself 
did, her face flashed out so bright and joyous in $ all the necessary preparations, allowing myself 
the lamp light that I moaned in anguish. no time for rest or thought, secluding myself as 
“Are you ill?” she asked, quickly. muck as possible in my little chamber, for the 
Hg aryl not mind me.” sight of Amy’s happy face was an added pain. 
‘*But I wanted to talk to you—you are always} All was over at length! I stood at the window 
sick when I particularly want you to hear me.” 3 one bright October morning and watched them 
‘I can listen,” I said, ‘only put out the light, depart. I had gone through the whole with 
for it hurts my eyes.” sort of gladiator firmness for which I could not 
So she extinguished the lamp, and creeping } account; stood calmly and heard the vows pro- 
into bed twined her arms about me and told me $ nounced which bound those two hearts together 
—she loved, and was beloved! I listened with- ~ for life, and now all was over. Even then I did 
out moving a muscle, only when she kissed me $ not give way; I was neither romantis nor senti- 
and asked me if I was not glad, I pushed her $ mental; I looked boldly at what fate had offered 
arms away—lI could have endured a serpent’s } me, and did not shrink from the bitter cup. 
coil better than her kiss at that moment. $ When the house was quiet again, I went up to 
“Do you know, Ruthy,” she said, gayly, ‘I$ my chamber and lay down. For several days I 
was almost jealous of you at one time—Matthew ; was unable to rise from my bed, although I was 
talked so much about you.” Snot ill. There was a sharp, nervous pain in my 
*«But that is all over now?” ; é temples, and a heavy throbbing at my heart, 
“Oh, yes ri silly it was! You shall never $ which rendered the slightest movement torture. 
get married, but just live a nice old maid like $ Aunt Prudence left me much alone—the best 
aunt Prudence and take care of my house, for $ medicine I could have had—and at the end of 
you like such things, and I don’t.” 3 the week I went down stairs again and resumed 
Soon after she fell asleep, and I raised myself ; my usual duties. We did not see Matthew or 
on my arm to look at her. She was smiling in} Amy again that winter, they were spending the 
her slumber like a happy child; pleasure gave a $ season in New York, and it was not till late the 
singularly youthful look to her face, and she was } next summer that they came out. 
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One pleasant day a carriage drove up to the ; 
door—it contained Matthew and Amy—they had } 
reached their home the night before. That year ; 
had changed both somewhat; Amy had grown 
proud and imperious, and there was a haughty 
look about her face which dimmed its beauty. } 
Matthew looked sad—the lines about his mouth 3 
had settled into a languid melancholy which was 
painful, and his eyes had lost the frank earnest- 
ness of his boyish days. Still the young couple } 
seemed very fond of one another, though before : 
the day passed I could see that their married 
life had not been all sunshine, and that shadows 
had crept in between them which might one day ; 
blacken to a tempest. Amy was exacting and 
restless, but Matthew bore it all with a sweet pa- 
tience, which would have restrained any woman 
less thoughtless and capricious than she. N 

Amy was mistress now of the old mansion, for $ 
Matthew’s father had presented him the house, : 
and it had been newly fitted up in beautiful § 
style. I went up to see them, and spent a good } 
deal of time there, though it was rather sad, for ; 
Amy and I had grown less companions than } 
ever. She complained bitterly of the quiet, and 
blamed Matthew for remaining there. The adu- 
lation she had received during the past winter 3 





had completely spoiled her, and added to her$ 


other faults. She seemed jealous of everything } 
and everybody that pleased Matthew. He was} 
not alloweil to quit her side, and yet she scarcely ; 
spoke except to chide. Still he bore it all, for ; 
her health was not good, and the doctor said } 
that she must be humored in every whim. 

When they had been home about a fortnight, 
they urged me to go and spend several weeks 
with them; as aunt Prudence wished it also, I 
went, though I knew the visit could afford me 
little happiness. 

Amy used to lie in bed all the morning, and, 
as Matthew and I both rose early, he got a habit 
of coming into the library where I sat, and read- 
ing to me. We never conversed much, there 
seemed a sort of barrier between us which 
neither could pass, though his manner was very § 





bably I interrupt you—I had better go back to 
my own room.” 

‘¢ For shame, Amy !” I said, ‘‘ How can you be 
so childish ?” 

She gave way at once to a burst of passion, 
which was absolutely startling in one so young. 

‘*How dare you speak to me like that?” she 


} exclaimed, ‘“‘I wonder you are not ashamed to 


open your lips. But, atleast, do not venture to 
lecture me—I will have none of your airs, nor 
your false piety, rermember that!” 

“Stop!” said Matthew, more sternly than I 
had ever heard him speak; “you must not ad- 
dress Ruth in that tone; I may bear it, myself, 
but you shall not insult her !” 

Amy burst into a fit of hysterical passion, 
wringing her hands and fairly shrieking. 

“It is you who insult me!” she cried, ‘‘you 
two! Do you think me blind although I have 
been silent! But I will speak now, things shall 
go on in this way no longer.” 

““What do you mean ?”. Matthew asked. 

*‘You and Ruth ere together all the time, and 
T am left to get along the best I can. It’s a dis- 
grace for two people to go on as you do—a 
stranger would think she was your wife, not I.” 

“* You are mad!” 

‘No, Lam not, Matthew Gwyn, though you 
would be glad to have me so! You may take 
Ruth and go away with her—she always loved 
you, and loves you yet—wicked, deceitful thing, 
and I believe you are no better, Matthew 
Gwyn!” 

She rushed out of the room with a new burst 
of sobs, leaving us paralyzed by her words. I 
could not even weep; it seemed to me that I 
should choke with anguish and shame. After a 
little Matthew came toward me, very pale and 
shaking from head to foot. 

“You will not mind her,” he said. ‘Oh, 
Ruth, Ruth, I did not know—I did not dream !” 

I broke from him, and rushed from the room 
without speaking. My bonnet lay on a table in 
the hall, and, catching it up, I fled out of the 
house, never once pausing till I found myself at 


kind, and he appeared less sad when we were } home. 


together. 
One morning, as we were sitting there, Amy § 


Aunt Prudence was out, and I sat down by 
the window, striving to think, but in vain; only 


came suddenly into the room, full an hour earlier $ one idea presented itself to my mind; I must 
than her custom, and passing both of us without : never see Matthew again. I might forgive Amy 
a word, threw herself into an arm-chair. $the cruel words she had spoken, but I never 
“Do you feel unwell?” Matthew asked. 3} wished to meet either of those two while I lived. 
“Tam sure you would not care if I did,” she { She had torn the veil from my heart, and cast 
replied, violently; ‘you pay no more attention : me back into the unutterable wretchedness from 
to me than if I were a dog.” $ which I had begun to escape. 
“Amy, Amy!” he said, gently. While I sat there, a thunder storm came up, 
“Don’t speak to me, don’t look at me! Pro-} grand and terrible. The city grew almost like 
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night, the thunder pealed and rolled till the very 
foundation of the earth seemed to shake, and the 
light blazed out in great sheets that were blind- 
ing. 

Amid the rush of the tempest, I heard the 
sound of a horse’s feet, and saw Matthew Gwyn 
galloping frantically toward the house. He 
turned a corner shortly—the horse reared—a 
fiercer flash had startled him, and breaking from 3 
all control, he shied, and plunging, flung his $ 
rider heavily against a fence. 

I ran out into the storm, there he lay setise- 
less—the blood streaming from a deep wound } 
upon his temple. How I dragged him into the 3 
house I cannot tell; but it was accomplished, $ 
and I threw myself beside, calling vainly upon 
his name. 

Suddenly there was a lull in the storm, and 
recollection came back. I went out to the barn 
and sent one of the men for help, while another 
went with me into the house, and we laid the 
wounded man upon a bed. 

At length Matthew opened his eyes with a 
groan, and his name broke wildly through my 
hushed sobs. 

‘*Matthew! Matthew!” 

He smiled faintly, and his white lips mur- 
mured, 

*“Ruth—it is Ruth! 
not shrink from me now, for this is death! 
down there—answer me one thing.” 

I bent my face to his, and he went on in a 
painful whisper, 

“T never dreamed of what Amy said. 
thought you did not care for me. 
known—oh, if I had but known it, Ruth!” 





N 
N 


I am dying, Ruth; do 
Bend 





x 
If I had but } 


; 


“There is a hereafter, Matthew,” I said, 
through my tears. 

‘Yes, and we shall meet there! Take care 
of Amy. Pray for me, Ruth—pray for me— 
pray——” 

When the doctor reached the house with aunt 
Prudence and Amy, Matthew Gwyn was stiff and 
cold. The wretched young widow threw herself 
upon the body with passionate outcries, but 
neither tears nor remorse could rouse him from 
that dreamless rest. 

As for me I could not weep. That night, | 
watched alone by the corpse; but I was very 
calm, and when they lowered the coffin into the 
grave a thanksgiving rose to my lips—he was 
spared forever from trouble and pain, from sor- 
row and woe. He was no longer Amy Minturn’s 
husband.” 

All these things happened long since. [ live 
still in the old homestead, and aunt Prudence 
dwells with me, an aged, venerable saint. 

After her husband’s funeral, Amy left us. She 
went back to her new city friends, and, only a 
year after, married an English colonel. Since 
then we never seen her, and she seldom writes 
to us. 

I have grown content, if not happy; the rest- 
lessness of youth is past, and I have found a 
source of lasting comfort in that fount which 
never faileth. I know that it is well to suffer, 
and I look calmly forth through the mists of 
time to the haven of rest, where the realization 
of my dreams awaits me. I know that I shall 
find Matthew there, and in that higher life there 
will be no clouds to separate our souls from one 
another. 
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Fina idle fancies to the winds, 
And idle dreams more useless still, 
They only clog the soaring will 
From its grand element confined. 


Up, coward soul! and win from fate 
The glorious boon thou most desir’st; 
But a bold hand ’tis thou requir’st, 

And lo! success shall on thee wait. 


These vain regrets and baby tears 

But ill befit thy whitening hair 

And face, where many a line of care 
Is traced by the sure pen of years. 


Oh, sunny youth, I leave you now, 
By my dead childhood lay you down, 
My temples feel a harsher crown 
Than the fair flowers that decked my brow. 


The bracing wind that o’er me blows 
Is not from childhood’s uplands blown, 
No Summer sounds are in its tone, 

No music that the young heart knows. 


Ah! witching dreams, so dear and bright, 
Must I resign you evermore? 
Close ’gainst your angels’ forms the door 
Of my soul’s shrine ye filled with light? 


Oh! youth and I for aye must part, 
Old friend, you’ve brought me many a joy, 
And if there mingle sad alloy 

I can forgive you from my heart. 


Oh! Thou who see’st the fittest path, 
Strengthen my feet to walk therein, 
Till I the perfect rest shall win 

Which only he, the Conqueror, hath. 
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I am not a handsome man. I never made any § the sofa, and put the little darling in your arms, 
pretensions to beauty, my features are not regu- : and tell you, in the presence of her husband, and 
lar, my nose is decidedly ugly, and my mous- in the tenderest manner in the world, that she 
tache anything but elegant, being about the $ has named the sweet little cherub for you, “for 
color of a well-baked pumpkin pie; yet spite of g the sake of old memories,” lifting up a blue eye 
all these advantages, disadvantages I mean, the $ ‘ that almost sparkles with a tear, so bewitchingly 
girls will have it that I am a perfect lady-killer. ; to your face? Would it be delightful, do you 
I believe I have been regularly through all the $ : think, to be stopped on the street by an unknown 
ordinary inflictions which accompany such a re- } man, a jealous husband, confronted with your 
putation, besides some extraordinary ones. I ¢ own daguerreotype—a very handsomely finished 
have received scores of anonymous love letters, § one designed for your sister, but mysteriously 
and no end of nick-nacks and trinkets embroi-{ purloined from your bureau-drawer—and in- 
dered with ‘‘remember me,” and ‘‘dinna for- 3 ; quired of if you are the original of that picture, 
get,” and ‘‘forget-me-not,” om occasionally } which he had found pressed to his wife’s cheek, 
“souvenir,” and ‘‘pensez a moi.” I have been ; after she had wept herself to sleep, and threat- 
sonnetized all over, from my hair (which is $ ened with a public cowhiding if you did not cease 
coarse, and in color first cousin to my mous- {your machinations against his domestic peace; 
tache,) through all the regular gradations of } when all the time you were as innocent of any 
“brow,” “eyes,” “lips,” and ‘“‘whiskers,” down ; knowledge of him or his wife as a babe unborn? 
to my very “feet,” which one young lady, very } All this have I endured, and more. 
poetically inclined, described as For the sake of the charitable, if there are any 
among the softer sex, which from the depths of 
my martyrdom I almost begin to doubt, I make 
the following sketch of some of my dilemmas; 

I registered a vow against dancing the very; hoping that they, more reasonable and more 
day I received that sonnet. Valentine’s day has } merciful than I have found the majority of the 
come to be a perfect bore tome. My post-office } sex to be, will hereafter pause, before they allow 
box is always filled to overflowing; little tinted- $ their indiscretion to bring such a series of mis- 
perfumed Jdillets-doux are stuck under the street } fortunes upon any of the brotherhood. 
door, and rained mysteriously down the areay « Alphonse,” said my sister Julia, one evening 
steps. Last year some half a dozen were mira- ; after we had been talking over the above desper- 
culously placed on my dressing-table, and one I ate state of affairs, “it is very evident that you 
found nestled safely under my pillow. These; area dangerous man to be lying around loose in 
are all ordinary enough annoyances. Any hand- ; a community of young ladies like this; why the 
some man (but I am not handsome, that is the ; havoc you are making is perfectly terrific, and 
dogs of it) oan count up scores of such petty some means must be devised of putting an end 
grievances as these, but I have been martyrized } to it; there are no two ways about it, my dear 
in a few ways which I don’t think fall to the lot $ brother, you must get married.” 
even of all the Adonis’ of society. I appeal to : “Now, Julia, it is useless talking,” I replied. 
you, gentlemen, what man amongst you was ever ST am willing to do anything reasonable in the 
obliged to shave off a most beautiful and luxu- $ case, but the fact is, I have always entertained 
riant crop of whiskers, just because ladies would : some old-fashioned notions about love as requisite 
persist in teazing in the most bewitching way ’ for matrimony, and I really don’t fancy being 
in the world, for “just one little curl, it would $ hurried into anything desperate, either through 
never be missed from such a superabundance to ; charity to the female population about me, or 
keep as a memento.” How would you feel if ; from that stronger instinct of self-preservation; 
you should go into a friend’s house to look at} though, to tell the truth, the bore is getting 
his three months’ heir and congratulate his lady, 3 rather intolerable.” 
to have her sit down very close by your side on’ ‘But why, Alphonse, amongst —- of 

9 


“Made to inspire through Terpsichore’s art, 
Strange thrilling music in each maiden’s heart!” 
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young ladies with whom you are acquainted, 2 but of these I do not purpose to speak. Suffice 
cannot you select one whom you can really love? ; it, that after various embarrassing delays, and 
I am sure you are not unreasonable in your de- } periods of the most torturing suspense, I at last 
mands for a wife.” ; acknowledged the passion which her charms had 
**No, I don’t think I am, but I confess I have ; inspired, and received, if not a positive accept- 
a desire to marry a rational woman, and I never } ance, yet sufficient encouragement to make me 
yet saw one whom the first thrill of love didn’t § the happiest of men. 
seem to possess with some strange infatuation, This latter event occurred during a visit at 
not to say insanity. Besides, though I am a} Beech Lawn, the aristocratic country residence 
constitutionally indolent man, yet I have always 3 of Miss Douglass’ parents. Of course, I could 
had an idea of doing my own courting, and most $ not think of returning to town without carrying 
of my young lady acquaintances, certainly all} with me the miniature of my idol; and in com- 
those whom I might otherwise have fancied, have $ pliance with my request, Araminta presented me 
left me little room for the exercise for my powers } with a lovely daguerreotype, which she had had 
in that direction.” g taken while in town, on the conditions of an ex- 
“Well, the truth of the matter is, Alphonse, } change. Now I had no miniature of myself, but 
you are so good-natured and so obliging, that $in my fluit-case was a most exquisite medallion 
young ladies are apt to forget themselves when $ locket, elegantly enameled and set with gems; 
under the influence of your fascinations, and to 3 and as there was a very good artist in the vil- 
repose such confidence in you as no wearer of fies I concluded to have a picture taken and 
the bifurcated garments was ever made to re- set in the locket. 
ceive. But I am going to put a stop to all this.$ The artist succeeded admirably, and the pic- 
My friend Araminta Douglass is coming here} ture was sent home on the afternoon previous 
next week, I have known her long and inti-}to my departure. I intended to present it to 
mately, and if you do not find her an exception $ Araminta that evening, but before I had an 
to all your previously formed ideas of feminity, } opportunity of doing so, one of these little in- 
and moreover a woman capable of inspiring a cidents which have been the bane of my life, 
genuine affection, I shall be very much disap- } must needs occur. 
pointed.” P There happened to be at that time a seam- 
“Very well,” said I, “if the young lady can $ stress employed in the family, a pale-faced, light- 
really win me, I have no objection to sacrificing $ haired young lady, of whom Araminta had 
myself.” always spoken with respect, as the daughter of 
“She will not win you,” replied Julia, em- an honest and well-to-do farmer in the vicinity. 
phatically, ‘but I hope you may be so fortunate $I am an early riser, and often in my morning 
as to win her.” promenades up and down the lawn I had met 
The appointed day arrived, and with it Miss $ this young lady, and not unfrequently she had 
Araminta Douglass. She was a tall, queenly 3 joined me in my walk, and pointed out to me 
woman, with the air of a Juno; and her flashing $ the various beauties of the scene. By some 
eye and imperious carriage, gave one the idea } chance, I found that she was quite poetical in 
of a creature formed to command rather than to ; her tastes, and having from long experience ac- 
win the admiration of all beholders. Besides, I } quired a secret horror of all sentimental young 
knew her to be thoroughly educated and accom- 3 ladies, I thereafter quietly avoided her. 
plished, and, if the truth must be told, for the 3 On that unfortunate evening, however, as I 
first day or two I stood a good deal in awe of } was walking in the garden awaiting Araminta’s 
her, and being naturally a modest man, I felt a? return from a shopping expedition to the village, 
slight degree of trepidation about making any } I happened to spy, in passing a little summer- 
positive advances toward her; but Julia, who } house, Miss Barlow, sitting within in an attitude 
has all the tact of her sex, contrived that weof despondency, and sobbing violently. My 
should be left much alone together, sc that at 3 sympathies were instantly aroused, but fearing 
the end of the first week of Miss Douglass’ visit, } to be intrusive, I was about to withdraw from 
I began to feel more at ease in her presence. the vicinity, when she raised her head and see- 
She was a splendid woman; the stately grace F ing me, exclaimed, 
and dignity of all her movements charmed me; “Oh! Mr. Hathaway, I am overwhelmed with 
the elegance of her manners and her wonderful $ $shame at being discovered in such a state as 
conversational powers awoke my highest admi- 3 this; but indeed, sir, my heart is breaking.” 
ration; and her amiability completely won my 3 I apologized for my intrusion, assured her it 
heart. My courtship was not without its trials, ? was entirely accidental, but suggested that as 
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Providence had led me to the spot, perhaps it}to follow. A moment’s thought decided me. 
was intended that I should in some way comfort § The artist at the village, thinking my picture a 
her in her distress. S good one for exhibition, had reserved one for his 

“Oh! it is hopeless; it is impossible,” she : own use. This I would have set in as handsome 
cried, at the seme time moving along to give me } a case as I could find in his assortment, and pre- 
room to seat myself beside her. 3 sent it to Araminta in the morning. Banishing 

In spite of an intuitive feeling that I might ; my vexation, therefore, as best might, I returned 
bo getting myself into a scrape, I accepted the} to the parlor, and informed Miss Douglass that 
offered privilege, and—what man with a human : I had sat for a picture for her, but it would not 
heart in his bosom could have done less?—stole } be finished until morning, when I hoped for the 
an arm gently around her waist. } pleasure of presenting it to her. 

“Tell me, my dear Miss Barlow,” I said, is 3 The best case which I could procure at the 
there no way in which I can be instrumental in 3 village, proved to be a very common one, but I 


alleviating your distress? I assure you it would 
give me a great deal of pleasure to serve you.” 

Still she sobbed, in such an agony of sorrow, 
that my heart really bled for the poor thing. 
“Have you heard unpleasant tidings from 
home?” I ventured to inquire. 

“Oh! no, sir,” was the reply, ‘“‘my distress is 
all here,” laying her hand pathetically upon her 
heart. I felt the cold chills starting through my 
veins. I could not speak. 

“Oh! Mr. Hathaway,” she exclaimed, laying 
her head upon my shoulder, and bursting into a 
fresh flood of tears. ‘‘Is it possible that you 
have never, till this moment, suspected the ter- 
rible secret which is hurrying me to the grave?” 

I fairly trembled in my boots; fortunately, 

‘however, I heard the roll of carriage wheels, 





consoled myself with thinking that as soon as I 
returned to town I would replace it with some- 
thing exceedingly elegant and recherche. 
Araminta accepted the daguerreotype very 
graciously, and I left in the best possible spirits. 
Judge of my surprise, therefore, when on the fol- 
lowing week I received a note couched in these 
terms, and accompanied by my letters and minia- 


ture. 
x 


“Mr. HatHaway—Srr—Previous to my ac- 
quaintance with you, I had been informed of 
your character as an experienced and most un- 
principled flirt. My high respect for yoursister, 
and I may add the frankness and apparent sin- 
cerity of your own manners, served, however, 
to dissipate, in a great measure, the prejudices 


and knew that Araminta had returned; as she} thereby inspired; though, as you very well 
would pass directly by the summer-house, on $ know, it was long before I could feel sufficient 
her way up the lawn, it was necessary to termi- ; confidence in your integrity to accept your ad- 
nate this interesting scene. Therefore hastily { dresses. Recent developments, however, have 
pressing the hand which had in some way, for $ not only confirmed my old suspicions, but Inid 
which I was not responsible, found its way into $ s open to my view a blacker phase of your cha- 
mine, I said something about my sympathy for $ racter than any I had ever pictured. Your own 
her, and my sincere hope that she might yet be} : conscience will doubtless suggest the circum- 
happy, and withdrew as quickly as possible; } stances to which I have referred. Sir, I am no 
not, however, until Araminta had discovered my $ longer blinded by your insidious wiles, and this 
presence in the summer-house, and Miss Bar- $ opportunity of expressing to you the scorn and 
low’s tears. She was a woman of sense, how- ? execration in which I hold-a man of your cha 
ever, and said nothing. 3 racter, affords me the highest pleasure. With 
Tea was waiting for us, and when we had 3 unfeigned thankfulness I return to you your 
arose from the table, callers were in the parlor, : letters and daguerreotype, and demand my own. 
so that it was nearly nine o’clock before I was } Do not have the baseness to undertake one word 
left alone with Araminta. Then I excused my- ; of defence for your infamous conduct, as it will 
self from the room, and went to my own apart- S avail you nothing, but rather sink you in a still 
ment in search of the locket which I had left } deeper pit of infamy. 
lying on my dressing-bureau. What was my} ‘In the utmost indignation, I am, sir, your 
astonishment to find it missing! I searched long : undeceived victim, Araminta Dovatass.” 
and vainly, and at last concluded that some of 3 


the servants must have taken it. But what was 

I todo? I had promised Araminta to leave my 
$ every charge therein contained, but also entirely 
Eon of these terrible “circumstances,” to 


daguerreotype with her, and I disliked exceed- 
disagreeable suspicions which would be likely ‘ which such pointed allusion was made? At first 


Now wasn’t that an edifying letter to be re- 
ceived by a man not only entirely innocent of 


ingly to mention my loss to her, knowing the 
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POONA, 
I stamped with rage, but swearing and all other 3 truth of my statements. She was engaged in ay 
exhibitions of temper were utterly useless. Any { upper room sewing, and the judge instantly sen 
effort at an explanation by letter would evidently : a message to her. She came down covered with 
be equally futile; there were only two methods $ blushes and trepidation, and a few moment; 
of procedure left me. I could either abandon § cross-questioning completely sustained me. | 
the whole thing, and suffer the case to go by } was sorry for the pain which I was obliged to 
default; or I could confront the irate Juno in 3 inflict upon the poor girl—but what could I do? 
person, (that is, if I could gain access to her in-  Araminta, however, evidently could not forget 
dignant presence,) and demand the proof of her 3 that the poor, self-immolated victim was one of 





allegations. This latter a due regard for my re- 
putation as an honest man decided me to do. 

I left town by the first train, en route for Beech 
Lawn. Arrived, sent up my card, and was re- 
fused an audience, just as I had anticipated. It 
was time to be resolute, so I wrote on the back 
of the card. 

‘*Miss Douglass, I am as innocent of the 


3 her own sex, and I think it would have gone 

¢ hard with me still, but for the ludiérous scene 

N which terminated the examination, and in which 

$ I certainly bore the least enviable part. 

: The only point left was to gain possession of 
the locket, and upon this I was determined, 

Upon demanding it of Miss Barlow, however, she 


3 burst into tears and declared it was no longer in 


charges you have preferred against me as any } her possession. 


man living, and you have no right to deny me 3 
There- 3 


the opportunity of exculpating myself. 
fore, allow me to inform you that the letters and 
daguerreotype in my possession will never be 
given up until I have justice at your hands. If 
you do not wish to see me yourself, you can 
refer me to your father, but I do not choose to 
apply to him till I am certain of being treated as 
a gentleman should be. A. a.” 
This message, after a little delay, brought me 


an invitatiom’to enter the library, where I found 


Judge Douglass. I stated my errand at once, 
and, after a patient hearing, he conceded my 
right to an explanation. It seemed that Miss 
Douglass had acted entirely upon impulse, and 
without consulting her parents; and the judge, 
therefore, summoned her at once to his presence, 
and required the proof of the charges which she 
had preferred 

Araminta was still undaunted. Looking at me 
with a fixed, indignant gaze, she asked, 

“Does Mr. Hathaway pretend to deny that, 
during his late visit here, he met frequently by 
stealth, once at least in the arbor at the foot of 
the garden walk, where I myself saw him in 
conversation with her, Miss Susan Barlow, my 
seamstress? That he succeeded in winning her 
youthful affections, and presented to her on that 
very occasion his miniature set in an elegant 
locket? He dare not deny it, for the locket I 
have myself seen.” 

Had a mine exploded beneath my feet, I could 
not have been more astonished. Quickly regain- 
ing my self-possession, however, I rehearsed as 
delicately as possible the circumstances of my 
acquaintance with Miss Barlow, and the loss of 
the locket. Araminta was stili skeptical, how- 
ever, and I was obliged to suggest that Miss 
Barlow be summoned to deny, if she could, the 


‘*Have you lost it?” I asked. 
‘‘Tt was taken from me, sir.” 
2 Do you know by whom?” 

“Yes, sir. Rose has it.” 

‘Who was Rose?” I asked. 

“Do you mean the cook?” asked Miss Doug- 
lass, indignantly. 

‘*Yes, ma’am. Rose in the kitchen; I showed 
it to her one day, and she said Mr. Hathaway 
was the nicest young man she ever saw, and that 
the woman that got him for a husband would be 
happier than a queen. She didn’t seem to like 
it because I had his picture, and the next day 
she got it away from me, and she won’t give it 
w Ted 

me was too much; even the gravity of the judge 
was not proof against this last development; he 
roared with laughter. Araminta was more vexed 
than amused. 

“Send for Rose,” said the judge. 
have it all out while we are about it.” 

The bell was rung, and Rose called. 

‘*Well, Rose,” said the judge, with as much 
gravity as he could command. ‘It appears 
that you have been stealing. Miss Barlow here 
charges you with having taken from her a valu- 
able gold locket set with stones. Are you aware 
that the offence is criminal, and would send you 
to the ‘lock-up?’ ” 

“T didn’t go for to steal it, Massa Douglass,” 
said Rose, penitently, ‘‘’fore my heavenly Mars- 
ter I didn’t; but it had a handsome picter in it 
that I liked to look at,” looking out from under 
her eyebrows at me, ‘‘and I jest kep it a few 
days. Miss Barlow, she say she goin’ to have 
him for allurs, and I think she might let poor 
Rose have his picture, little while.” 

Fancy my feelings! 

“Well,” said the judge, ‘‘the locket does not 
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restored to its proper owner. 
at once.” 










for some one to take it. 
“You can lay it on the table,” said I. 







under lowering brows. 






easily imagined than described. 









Rose looked sheepish for a moment, and then 
commenced fumbling among the folds of her 
dress, and soon produced the locket from her 
bosom, and stood with it in her hands waiting 


The judge roared, Araminta blushed, and the 
two girls looked defiance at each other from 
My state of mind asa 
modest man in the midst of such a scene, is more 


As soon as the judge could command himself } is the only remedy of which the race allows. 


belong to either of you, and must be instantly } sufficiently he dismissed the girls, and I retired 
Rose, produce it } from the field on which I had won such ques- 


} tionable laurels I took my dinner at the hotel, 
and returned post haste totown. The next week 
I received a letter from Araminta of rather a dif- 
ferent temper from her last, which I answered 
in person. The judge could not refrain from 
sundry sly hints about ‘‘daguerreotypes,” ‘‘dan- 
gerous fascinations,” &c., but further than this 
there was no allusion made to my last visit. 

One month ago I became a Benedict, and if 
there is another poor, persecuted son of Adam, 
whose experiences have been any way similar to 
mine, I advise him to go and do likewise, for it 











Tae gates of every earthly hope 
Seem barred against my entering tread, 
And gloomily my way I grope 
Through untried paths of care and dread. 
Frozen are Affection’s soft, warm showers, 
That make life beagtiful and gay; 
And all the wayside buds and flowers 
From my bleak path have died away. 


No twilight lingers in the West, 

Where Pleasure’s golden sun went down; 
But winds wail out their wild unrest, 

And starless skies in anger frown. 





Alone I walk the dangerous way, 
Trembling and faint with doubt and fear; 

The night grows cold—the shadows grey, 

There is no rest nor shelter near. 


WEARY. 





BY MARY E. WILCOX. 





: From many a happy home the light 
3 Slants through the rain across my track, 
But to reveal the heavy night, 

And make the darkness still more black. 


Oh! I am tired, and sick, and faint, 
My heart, most heavily oppressed, 
Moans forth its own unvarying plaint, 
“ All-pitying Father! let me rest!” 


Father! hast Thou forgotten me, 
3 And left me in this stormy wild? 
Thine eyes each falling sparrow see, 
Have they o’erlooked thy fainting child? 
Father! life’s wayside blossoms bright 
Give, or withhold! Thou knowest best] 


I do not importune for light, 
But Father! Father! let me rest! 








Tuere is a grave within my heart, 
A new-made grave, 

And over it fond memory weeps, 
And lone thoughts wave! 

It is where buried friendship lies, 
A friendship broken, 

And this is all that’s left to me, 
This lonely token. 


An angel bends above this grave, 
Where Love is sleeping, 

And o’er the precious dust beneath 
Is sadly weeping; 

Whilst at her bidding come and go 
Each sad, sweet vision; 

The memories of other days 

Like dreams Elysian. 
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That grave I must forever close, 
That angel leave me; 

Those ashes silent must repose, 
But oh! ’twill grieve me! 

Above them, oh! for many a year 
A lonely pleasure, 

*T will be to drop, in secret, tears, 
O’er my dead treasure. 





Without the storm is beating wild— 
What’s that to me? 

Within my heart’s the only storm 
That I can see! 

The roaring thunder can but be 
An echo dim 

Of my wailing o’er that lonely grave, 

Its fun’ral hymn. 
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A THANKSGIVING DAY. 
BY A. L. OTIS. 
My mother was a widow, and I her only 3 The evening of Edward’s return was spent in 
daughter, Agnes Brown. She was very beauti-$ question and answer, among the children of the 
ful, and quite young, only sixteen years older 3 same father. Isat apart. Edward had spoken 
than myself. My father had left us poor; a, to me when he first came, calling me 
she had not been a widow long before she had § sister Agnes; and several times he tried to give 
several suitors, and when T was about fourteen ; me & chance to enter into the general conversa- 
years of age she married Mr. R—, a gentle- S tion, as any polite gentleman would. But I was 
man of wealth, with four children. They were: 3 too uncertain of my hearers to talk, so I became 
Edward, who was in California; Charles, Letitia, } a listener only. I judged, from what I heard 
and Jack. Jack, the youngest, was about my 3 and saw, that Edward was a quick-tempered, 
age. 3 open-hearted man, a gentleman in feeling, yet 
For one year we all lived happily together, and } used to roughing it in a new country. 

then my step-father died, leaving his abildegs § The next evening, my new brother asked me 
and myself with equal portions. My mother ; to give him some music. My hands trembled, 
followed him in a few months, and we were left ; and grew so cold, that I continually made mis- 
in the guardianship of a young lawyer, who did } takes, I endeavored to remedy them, and so grew 
not pretend to take any interest in us beyond his} confused. At last I tried a lively, easy waltz, in 
legal duties. The old house-keeper managed } hopes of recovering myself, Jack began to beat 
the domestic concerns, and we all attended$time. It distracted me. 
school, except Edward, who was still in San ‘You never can keep time with Agnes,” he 
Francisco. said, ‘‘she always breaks down.” 





I soon began to feel that I was in an uncom- 
fortable position. Letitia would have loved me, 
and was never intentionally unkind, but her 
brother let me know that they considered me an 
intruder, an alien in their home, who had taken 
a daughter’s portion. Daily slights, unkind 
hints, a contemptuous coldness, and a complete 
exclusion from all the family consultations, or 


confidential intercourse, left me cruelly alive to g 


their state of feeling toward me. 

I was a very timid girl, without strength to 
bear up, either against others, or my own self- 
distrust. I knew myself unwelcome, yet dared 
not go away. I was fearful of leaving shelter, 


Edward was standing by me; I could see by 
the mirror before me, that he turned quickly, 
and gave Jack an angry look. It only confused 
me the more, and I bungled again. 

‘‘There—I told you so!” cried Jack. 
that!” 

‘*And how dare you beat time at all, you un- 
civil little monkey?” Edward burst out. ‘Let 
me hear any more of your impertinence, and ] 
$ will put you out of the room!” 

’ Iwas too frightened to go on, and left the 
parlor. My room was directly overhead. I 
3 heard Edward’s voice, in deep tones, talking very 
i earnestly. As they came up stairs to retire, I 


“Tear 





even so bleak as this, for the wide, wide world. 3 heard him say to Lettie, as they passed my door, 

I tried to make them love me; but I eet “She is in a confoundedly uncomfortable 
that the gentleness and patience I struggled for, } situation, any how, and if those boys make it as 
were called abjectness; my good will, officious-} intolerable for her as they have done since I 
ness; and my silence, sullenness. I was not one | have been here, I shall see what to have done 
with them!” 


who could compel affection, I found, to my sor- 
row. He then kissed her for good night. 
T endured a whole year of this misery, and ; happy head on my pillow—I had a friend. 


T laid a 


then Edward came home. He was welcomed$ The next day, I went to the library for a book. 
with joy by all but myself. I had never seen ; Edward was there, very busy writing. Jack 
him, and therefore feared him. I felt that if he 3 was getting down some volumes, and as the one 
were my enemy too, I must become desperate $I wanted was beyond my reach, I ventured to 
enough to leave them, though I had no relatives { ask him to get it for me. It was under his hand 


to go "aoa the moment I spoke. He came down the steps 
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without it, and stood directly before me, staring $ his manner to me. He grew cold and distant. 
into my face: : I often saw him regarding me curiously, with a 

“Pray who was your last waiter?” he said. ; regretful expression, as if the suspicion of my 
“Jt is an honor I decline.” | : unworthiness were beginning te take root. This 

Edward strode forward, seized him by the} grieved me past telling. 
collar, and shook him until his teeth rattled. $ He had a bunch of pretty wild flowers in his 

“Now, you monkey,” he said, ‘‘climb those g hand one day when he came—the last blossoms 
steps this instant, and down with the book! Orj;of autumn. He had always brought them for 
no—Agnes may not like to take it from such g me, before; but now, when I expected them, and 
wmannerly hands—I will get it for her myself.” } was so foolish as to look glad when I saw them, 

He gave it to me with a kind bow, and a glance ; thinking that, after all, he was not turning from 
of apology towards Jack, who stood before him 3 me, he gave them to Letitia with an air that 
white with rage. I escaped from the room quite ; seemed to say, ‘‘You need not suppose they are 
afraid of my fierce defender. : for you!” 

It was Charles’ turn to meet with reproof next.$ I was so weak, and so overwhelmed with 
He was asking Letitia what had become of his} shame and grief, that for a moment I felt faint. 
coat. I happened to know, and she did not. I $I sank down upon the sofa, and Lettie fanned 
replied, $me. Just then Charles came in. 

“The tailor has taken it to alter. He wished 3 “That actress is at her interesting tricks 
to know if you wanted the sleeve-cuffs velvet- ; again!” he sneered. ‘Don’t waste your time 
lined. Do you, Charles?” § and sympathy on her. She will come to quick 
I cared much more } enough, if you retire, and leave no one by to 
I felt myself flush pain- $ admire her airs!” 


He deigned me no reply. 
for him than for Jack. 


fully as I said, 

“I only asked because he is coming again, 
and desired word to be left about it.” 

As usual, I fled to my room to conceal my 


‘I do think she is ill, Charles,” said Lettie, 
*¢see her poor white lips.” 

‘*Perhaps—but if Dr. E—— had not been 
here as witness, she would not have fainted.” 


tears. But I was afraid I might be missed if I 
stayed too long, and thus excite Edward’s dan- 
gerous compassion. I washed my eyes, and 
hastened down to find the brothers in loud and 
high dispute, which hushed as I entered. I 
knew by the look of hate which Charles bestowed 
upon me, that I was the subject of it. I saw too 
plainly that Edward’s championship was doing 
me no good, and that I was sowing dissension 


I sprang up—my nerves stung to spasmodic 
effort—and ran for the door. Charles’ low 
laugh sounded in my ears. I reached my room, 
but fell again upon the floor, where I quietly lay 
until I felt stronger. 

I knew what comments would be made upon 
my sudden recovery. They would say the sick- 
ness was all a pretence. Dr. E——, I hoped, 
would think so; yes, I hoped it, for if my faint- 
in the family. I must go away. This state of ; ing was not ‘‘a counterfeit,” what interpretation 
misery was killing me. I had become so weakly : must he put upon it? Unsought love? That is 
nervous, that anything sudden or unexpected, ’ the crime woman fears most of all! 
made me scream out, or faint away. I could} My shame and misery were more than I could 
not bear this much longer, and live, even though ; bear. I did not leave my room again for a week, 
Edward’s kindness had filled my whole heart; being quite feverish and ill. But I determined 
with boundless gratitude and love for him. $ to be down on Thanksgiving Day, when Edward 
While I was trying to summon courage to con-} was expected home; and when the day arrived, 
sult him on the subject of my future residence, $ with all its bustle of preparation for guests, and 
he was suddenly called away from home for: their reception, I was so much better that I 
some weeks. The time of his absence was a } dressed to be present at dinner. When word 
time of bitterest trial to me. ¢ was sent to my room that dinner was served, I 

One of his friends, a Dr. E , often visited? hastened down, wondering that Edward should 
at the house, and entering into Edward’s feeling $ $ have arrived without my knowing it, since I had 
of pity for my forlorn state, (which he perceived } spent most of the morning listening for him on 
a8 clearly as if he had been told it in words, ) he: $the stairs. I did not think they would have 
often showed me little polite attentions. They 3 : $ dinner without him, and I had to try hard to 
toon became to me the sunbeams in my wintry } keep my joy, at the idea of seeing him again, 
weather. After Edward left home, his friend : within bounds. As I quietly entered the diring- 
sill came. I felt conscious, and joyful; but room, I thought I saw him standing before a 
alas! it was not long before I saw a change in * picture, looking at it, and awaiting the gathering 
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I was the only one there be- 
I ventured to lay my hand upon 
his shoulder, and say, rather tremulously, 
‘*Welcome home, my only friend!” It was the 
first time I had ever alluded to my troubles to 
any one. He turned. I started at least three 
paces from him. It was Dr. E ! His height, 
and black hair, or my own preconceived fancy 
had misled me. I was too much startled and 
confused to observe his manner when thus ad- 
dressed, but I remember that my hand was 
detained, and that he was about to speak when 
the family and guests came flocking in from the 
parlor. 

When all were seated, Charles, who sat in Ed- 
ward’s place, said, 

‘¢Edward should have been here; but as the 
time of arrival of the cars has past, I suppose 
we shall not see him until to-morrow.” 

Great regret at his absence was expressed by 
the others; but I think no one felt it as I did. 

As the waiter was removing the soup-plates, a 
messenger, on urgent business to Charles, was 
announced, and he was obliged to leave the table. 
He came back, looking very pale and troubled. 
Hie leaned on his chair, and paused a moment, 
while we all looked at him in breathless anxiety, 
After a time, he stammered, that there had been 
a fearful accident on the railroad, and Edward 
was—lost! 

It seemed like a death tome. For hours I was 


of the family. 
side himself. 
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be most happy—I am quite miserable not to be- 
: lieve her all I once thought her. But the whole 
} family, except Edward, who is a stranger to her, 
seem to think her not trustful.” 

‘‘Then harsh treatment has made her so; but 
I don’t believe it, for I never saw a more open 
child. She was always a timid little thing, ready 
to shrink, wanting encouragement. No doubt, if 
repelled, she would conceal her warmer feelings; 
but the truth, never!” 

‘But even the gentle Letitia——” 

‘*Fal-de-ral—a little blind mole! Those boys 
are at the bottom of it. With equal fortune, and 
$ superior personal attractions, Agnes has raised 
¢ their jealous fear of her cutting their sister out 
in society. That is it, my dear fellow. I see 
through it.” 
I had tried many times to interrupt this con- 
versation, but I found my senses acute, while 
my will was powerless. It was laudanum which 
so benumbed me, and I soon fell into a short 
sleep, full of horrible visions, laudanum fancies. 
I was awaked again by a nervous tremor. Dr, 
Goodenough was still talking: 

‘*Very likely, very likely. He is a handsome 
ellow, and he is.no more real relation to her 
than you are, or than I am.” 

I turned, and moaned in an effort to speak. 
‘*Agnes! Agnes!” said Dr. Goodenough, arous- 
ing me. “Look at old daddy Goodenough, 
} there’s a darling. Do you know me?” 





~) 
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alternately insensible, and conscious of cruel } “Yes, yes!” I said. ‘Pat me to sleep again, 
misery. }dear doctor. Please do, and let me forget all 
I was entirely unaware of what was taking ; about it.” 
place around me. At last I grew more tranquil. ; “No, no,” he said, ‘‘look at your old doctor 
The first words I heard were from old Dr. Good- and nurse, who had you in his arms when you 
enough, who stood at my bedside. I compre- ; were but a small morsel! Can you listen to your 
hended that there was a medical consultation. old friend? Be a good child, and try to be 
‘* This nervous prostration could not be brought strong as a lion. I have got something to tell 
you, which you must brace yourself to hear.” 
I sprang up in nervous horror. ‘Oh, don’t! 


about suddenly, even by such a shock. I have 


Jong observed this poor girl’s unhappiness. 


It} 


haz worn her down to the grave. Between us, I } don’t!” I said, ‘‘don’t tell me that again!” 


do not think she is treated over-kindly. She $ ‘No, no, pet. She shall not hear that again, 
ought to have a happy home to make her expand : for certain. Calm yourself now. Look at me 
well. She is like my beautiful, delicate, pink : to see if I have bad news to tell. How do I look? 
oxalises. They never open, sir, unless the sun : All pale and grieved? No, no, my gills are rosy, 
shines upon them—the full sun, sir, without it {ain’t they? Now smile a bit, for I have good 


they are only twisted up, ugly little wisps.” 

The answering voice made me tremble. 
was Dr, E——’s: 

‘*Have you known her well, doctor? I mean 
her disposition?” 

“Certainly, eir! certainly! 
was a child.” 


It 


Ever since she 


“They say she is deceitful, and an actress, and : 


> news.” 

; At this moment there came a quick knock at 
$ the door, and without an instant’s pause, it flew 
Sopen. Edward entered, crying, in no subdued 
g voice, to some detaining person outside, 

3 She'll be all right the moment she sees I’m 

safe, and not all smashed up yet.” 
N I reached out my arms, and was instantly 


that occasions their coldness to her. I don’t: clasped in his, gently, affectionately. When I 
wish to defend them, heaven knows! I would * sank back upon my pillow again, my eyes caught 
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one glance of Dr. E *s pale, watchful face, ; ‘*T feel,” began Dr. E , ‘thatif I cannot win 
put they shrank from him, and encountered Dr. 3 you to go with me, the world is a waste to me.” 
Goodenough’s angry dignity. He was looking} His tone was so deep and impassioned that I 
daggers at the rash intruder: 3 was spell-bound. 











“I hope you have done no harm, sir,” he said 
toEdward. ‘You know little of woman’s deli- 
cate, nervous structure, or you would not have 
risked that shock of joy!” 

“Have I harmed you, poor Agnes, by my im- 
petuosity? Poor girl, do you meet unkindness 
even from me? I would not cause you pain for 
the world!” 

He was bending fondly over me, often kissing 
my cheek. Dr. E—— left the room. 

Edward then apologized to Dr. Goodenough, 
and soon made friends with him. He gave him 
an account of his escape, his delay in order to 
help others, and his arrival at home ten minutes 
after that unlucky messenger had caused such 
consternation. 

After some hours’ rest, the doctor said I might 
rise. Edward carried me out to the little veran- 
dah, overlooking our own, and a long row of 
neighbors’ gardens. It was a very warm autumn 
day. We had had frosts; but branches of the 
climbing roses still hung about the light iron- 


work arch, with buds half-expanded. 
I was in such a deep reverie of happiness that 
I did not observe Edward’s absenting himself, 


and leaving me alone. Nor did I know that the 
person who came and stood behind my chair in 
silence, was Dr. E——. I felt that the moment 
had come when I could consult Edward about 
my future plans. I wanted his approval of 
them, before I thought them all out. So I said, 
plunging at once to the bottom, 

“Edward, I must go away. You knowI can- 
not stay here to create discord. You see I must 
go—you feel with me, don’t you?” 





“If you will not forgive me my cruelty, I am 
a wretched man, Agnes, my poor lamb!” 

His emotion, perhaps partly pity at seeing me 
so weak, smothered further words, and he turned 
away tc subdue it. I was only surprised at the 
vehemence and strength of his feelings—not 
their nature, for I had read the full meaning of 
his look when Edward returned, and I was wel- 
coming him. 

After half an hour of happiness, Dr. E—— 
said he must not selfishly forget my welfare in 
his joy, so he led me in and Edward carried me 
up stairs. 

‘*Well, Agnes,” he said to me, very kindly, 
‘‘T hope your troubles are all over?” 

‘“‘This is indeed Thanksgiving Day to me,” I 
answered. 

«¢And do you know I have barely escaped with 
my life twice to-day, for my old friend, Dr. E——, 
was ready to bowie-knife me, I believe, for a 
rival? I had to remind him that I was your 
brother.” 

‘*He will never forget it again, if I am of any 
consequence to him, for he will see every day 
how my dear brother Edward dwells in my grate- 
ful heart.” 

When I was married, it was Dr. E *s wish 
as well as mine, that the child’s portion my step- 
father had left me, should be returned to the 
estate. It was done. The boys were candid 
enough to see that it was justice done, not un- 
willingly, and we have béen on good terms ever 
since. They all assemble at my husband’s house 
on every anniversary of that happy Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 
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Come home! 
The hours pass so wearisome! 
The stars shone with a gentle glow, 
And June walked o’er the world below, 
When last we parted by the moaning sea; 
And blushing June again is here; 
Though but an absence of a year, 
It seems like many, many more to me! 


Come home! 
It is so sad to be alone! 
T call thee in my restless sleep— 
I very often sit and weep 
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Tears briny as the waters of the sea! 
I know my heart can never learn 
To wait with patience thy retarn, 
For thou art more than all the world to mel 


Come home! 
Each wildly throbbing pulse says, Come! 
To kiss me once again, my love! 
To call me thine again, my léve! 
I weary waiting by the seal 
I know that it is very wréng, 
But still my heart will sometimes long 
At rest within the voiceless grave to be! 
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CHAPTER VI. ¢ you, and for what purpose do you sojourn among 
Tuey sat down together, the old man and the { us?” 
strange woman; she with a calm look of pre- | Barbara Stafford arose, pressed both hands to 
paration; he stern and pale, but hesitating how $ her eyes for a moment, and answered—oh! so 
to begin. Her dignity and the grave attention sadly— 
with which she waited took away all his self-} ‘‘I am nothing but a lone, lone woman, Samuel 
possession. $ Parris, a sorrowful woman whose way of life 
‘*You would speak with me,” Barbara said, ‘lies through the ashes of dead hopes. I ama 
at length; ‘you look agitated. Surely nothing { woman to whom love is a forbidden blessing. 
has gone amiss since I left the house!” This is your first answer; as for my object in 
The old man’s face changed, and his voice } coming among you, it is not accomplished, but 
trembled as he spoke. $dead. A few weeks and I shall pass away. The 
“Lady, I too saved you from the deep. I sur- } sea which would not mercifully overwhelm me, 
rendered to you the sacred wine after it had 3 spreads its waters between us and the land 
touched the lips of the man who stands highest } where my grave will be dug. Let me rest in 
in our land. I have given you shelter in my } peace, old man, till a ship sails for your parts, 
dwelling, and placed you at the same table with 3 then I will trouble no one longer.” 
my daughter and my niece; yet, so far as your “Then she will trouble no one longer,” mut- 
worldly life is concerned, I know you not, neither } tered Parris, writing with his stick upon the 
your ingoing nor your outcoming. What could} ground. ‘God teach me how to deal with this 
I answer to the Lord, were he to say to me, } beautiful demon, if such she is, her words dis- 
‘Samuel Parris, who is the woman with whom $ turb my soul with compassion against its will.” 
you have broken bread, and shared the same He was tempted to go away and leave the 
roof?’ I could but reply, ‘Lord, I know not— 3 gentle lady in peace, with her basket of roots, 
for good or for evil she was cast upon my care, ;and the fragrant flowers with which she had 
like a drift of sea-weed from the great deep— } interspersed them. The task of questioning her 
without a history—without a friend!’” was too much for his kind nature, while influ- 
“And in so much your answer would prove } enced by the sweetness of her voice, and under 
correct. Be satisfied, my kind friend, that you } the magnetism of her presence, he felt humbled 
have done a christian duty, for which the poor $ and gentle asa child. His daughter was quite 
woman you saved will not prove ungrateful.” forgotten; but, as he stood irresolute, a cry came 
The old man shook his head, muttering to} out from the distance, and looking toward his 
himself, house, he saw Elizabeth coming swiftly toward 
“The arch enemy is most potent when he $ them, her golden hair all afloat in the sunshine, 
speaks in a sweet voice, and takes on himself } her blue eyes bright as diamonds, her lips apart 
the meekness of an angel.” and tremulous with the cries that came sobbing 
Barbara only heard a word or two of this low $ through them. 
speech, but she saw that the old man was 3 ‘My child! my child!” cried the old man, 
troubled, and a mournful smile came to her ; stretching forth his arms as the young girl drew 
lips. near. ‘Woman, behold your evil works!” 
**You are weary of me, I have become a bur- Barbara was bewildered. Her eyes turned 
den in your house; do not fear to say this.” from the old man to the girl, who came up swiftly, 
‘Not a burden, lady; but a mystery—not an : her face all flushed with fever, her eyes burning, 
unwelcome guest; but one around whom tears} and her lips filling the air with broken words. 
and discord centre, like storm clouds over the “Father! father! Come away! There is 
moon; may in the name of God, I ask, who are } witchcraft in her eyes, they have beguiled him 
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and now turn upon you. Come away, or she {old man’s words? Fleeing, as much from the 
will lure you upon the sands, and sing you into ; minister’s evident abhorrence as from fear of its 
the coral caves, which are built by her sisters, tensors goat the woman turned and walked 
the sea witches.” slowly toward the woods. 

“Alas! the poor child is ill. This is the de- When Samuel Parris arose, lifting his child 
lirium of fever!” cried Barbara, going toward ; from the earth, Barbara Stafford had disappeared. 
the frantic young creatnre, who flung herself } Unheard and unseen she had vanished from his 
pack, and with her hand motioned the woman presence; and this was remembered as another 
away. $ proof against her. 

“Avaunt! get you behind me!” she cried, with While the scene had been in progress, a boat 
the voice and air of a priestess in full inspira- grated on the sands of the beach, and two per- 
tion, “‘sister of her of Endor. I denounce you, } sons stepped out, going different ways: the 
demon, whom the waves have hurled forth to} young man bent his steps toward the forest, the 
our destruction. Let the old man alone. He $ ; maiden came softly up to the place where Samuel 
shall not taste your roots, or be poisoned with a ¢ ’ Parris stood staggering under the weight of his 
touch of your hand. Lo, it is in my veins, it $ S child. 
burns in my eyes, and aches on my forehead— ‘“‘What is this, uncle? Has Elizabeth hurt 
body and soul, your evil power possesses me; § herself that she cannot keep her feet?” said 
but remember, he is a servant of the Most High. $ Abigail Williams, in her cold, still way that had 
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His heart is full of prayers, his brain armed ? 
with holy thoughts. The fiends you serve shall 
not prevail against the holy man!” 


Barbara was struck with astonishment. She 


turned deathly white as these words were hurled $ 


against her, but she had great knowledge of 
diseases and instantly saw the truth. 


“Poor child!” she said, approaching Elizabeth, 


“this is the delirium of brain fever. 
il!” 

Elizabeth flung out her arms, staggered back, 
and fell to the earth, moaning with pain. 

“Stand back,” said the old man, planting 
himself before the prostrate form of his child, 
“your sorcery has done its work; a demon pos- 
sesses her. Woman, before the most holy God, 
I denounce you as a Witch!” 

Barbara Stafford staggered back, stunned and 


She is very $ 


white, the horrible magnitude of this charge ; 


paralyzed her. 

“What can this mean? Who denounces me?” 
she cried at last, rising to her full majestic 
height, and casting a look of sorrowful indigna- § 
tion at her accuser. ‘I am a stranger, and } 
helpless!” 


$ marked her of late. 
3 «She is possessed—God have mercy upon us! 
3 oa. 2 
¢—the child is possessed!” 
$ Abigail looked on her cousin’s face, and a 
spasm of pain crept over her own features. 
‘She is indeed very ill—something terrible is 
;upon her. Let us “or to the house, the hot sun 
: ‘ makes her worse.’ 
$ The old man prin Elizabeth closer to his 
bosom and turned to obey this suggestion. In 
moving, his foot struck the little basket which 
Barbara had carried, scattering some of the 
3 roots and flowers on the ground. 
‘Bring that also!” he said, glancing earth- 
$ ward, ‘bring that also!” 
Abigail took up the basket, replaced the scat- 
tered roots, and followed the minister home. 
Meantime Barbara Stafford found herself in 
the deep shadows of the wilderness, walking 
$ slowly and steadily on till the gloom lay heavy 
’ around her—heavy and dark, like the terror that 
: settled on her soul. 
Barbara was a ‘woman, strong to suffer, to en- 
‘ dure, and to act; but a woman still, timid like 
Sa woman, shrinking from pain, and afraid of 


s 
s 





The old man was bending over his child. Her § 8 $. violence, as true womanhood is. Though full of 
flushed face was turned upward to the sun, her 3 $ that gentle courage which is so beautiful when 
eyes wandered to and fro, dazzled and bright § ’ blended with softer qualities, she was sensitive 
with pain. She had ceased to mutter now, and} to blame and easily wounded in her personal 
lay motionless. { dignity. This abrupt charge of witchcraft 

Barbara would have helped the old man, but $ S } shocked her to the soul. Was she to give up 
he put her aside, and in a stern voice bade her $ $ everything, to suffer a martyrdom of affection, 
depart. $ < and go down to her grave branded as a demon? 

The unhappy woman looked wildly abroad, $ ‘ Barbara knew well the importance of a charge 
upon the ocean and the land, it all seemed a: like that denounced against her by the lips of 
dreary wilderness then. Why should she remain $ Samuel Parris. There did not exist a person in 
where all men hated her? Why did she wish to : the colonies whose power of character would 
escape the awful danger that threatened in the ‘ give more crushing force to an accusation of this 
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character, both in the courts and in the congre- ; ment of rock, buried her face in her folded arms 
gation. She felt that the good old man was con- 3 and wept. 

vinced of her evil power against his own wishes— 3 A hand laid upon her shoulder broke the dead. 
that added to his natural fanaticism a solemn ; ness of her grief. She looked up and sew the 
belief in witchcraft, which had spread from the } young Indian who had once before encountered 
old country into the colonies, had seized upon $ her in the forest. 

his quick imagination, and he would pursue her § ‘*Lady, why are you here slone, so far from 
to death from an honest sense of duty. $ home, and a storm brewing?” he said. 

She felt the danger to be imminent, but where} She looked in his face with a glow of touching 
could she fly?—to whom appeal?—a stranger, 3 gratitude. It was something to feel that human 
without history, with a name utterly unknown $ life was near—that she need not shiver in the 
in the colonies, with no ostensible motive for ; rain, and be left to starve in the deep woods, 
leaving her own land, or remaining an hourin$ ‘They pursue me—the white men of my race 
this, who would step forward in her defence?  —they charge me with grave crimes that have 
Norman Lovel—alas! he was young and utterly 3 driven me into the woods,” she answered, with 
dependent on Gov. Phipps, tried and bosom 3 touching mournfulness. 
friend of Samuel Parris. What hope could lie The young Indian drew himself up, and 
in that direction? clutched the gun which he held with a pas- 

There was no shelter—no help. A feeling of ; sionate grip. 
strange desolation crept over her. She had ** Again,” he said, bitterly, ‘“‘are they at their 
thought herself lonely, and life dreary before, 3 old work? Must another bright head stoop be- 
but her heart was full of gentle sympathies that 3 neath their blows? Come with me. I have 
would put forth their fibres and search for some- } nothing but savage fare and savage protection 
thing to cling to, even in her worst hours. Now ; to give, but with us you will be safe. When 
she was literally driven forth to the wilderness, ; we strike a woman, it is upon the forehead, 
branded by a horrible accusation which must} not the heart. We torture with fire, not with 
turn all compassion into hate wherever she ap- : words.” 
proached. She had gold about her person, but} Barbara arose, thankful for his kindness, but 
even that all potent metal was valueless here. $ her limbs trembled. She had walked many miles, 
Who would touch coin which came from a de- $ and now that protection came her strength fied. 
lated witch? Who would believe in its validity,} ‘Where would you take me?” she inquired. 
or dare to receive money which might turn to $ “Is it very far?” 
some poisonous drug in the handling? $ He saw how helpless she was, and his brow 

In her distress, Barbara bethought herself of } fell. The encampment was distant over the 
the broken tribes of Indians that lived in the broken hills. 
wilderness, shorn of their savage grandeur, but ; ‘Wait a little,” he said, ‘gather strength and 
maintaining something like independence as they 3 courage. Not far from this are a few of my 
retreated back from the settlements. But how 3 people, who follow me always when I approach 
could she hope to find their hiding-places in a $ the settlements. We can soon reach them.” 
wilderness so deep and without a guide? 3 Barbara made a brave effort and followed him 

The night was drawing on, dark and heavy. $ through the gathering darkness. He did not 
Storm clouds gathered over the sun at his set- ; pause to help her through the undergrowth, 
ting, turning all its gold to lead, and filling the } though the ground was broken and difficult of 
woods with pall-like shadows. Then came sounds} ascent. It seemed as if her Jonely condition 
of low thunder, mingled with a sough of the : and helplessness had silenced all the fiery de- 
winds as they swept in from the distant ocean. 3 votion that had marked the young man on their 
The loneliness grew terrible. She fell upon} last meeting. He touched her hand with rever- 
her knees and prayed to God, the only being to ’ ence when she extended it for help once or twice, 
whom she could appeal, in heaven or on earth. {but-never looked upon her face, nor uttered & 

As she prayed the rain began to fall. It came $ word of the passionate homage that had burned 
pattering among the leaves, breaking up the on his lips then 
gloom with opposing dreariness. When the At last they reached a basin in the hills, 
foliage was all saturated and dripping, the { locked in by a chain of ledges, crowned with 
drops began to fall heavily around her, but she; trees and covered with creeping ferns and 
had no shelter—no friend. The elements seemed } mosses. A fire was burning in this little hol- 
driving her from an approach to heaven. She ; low; the rain beat upon it through the branches, 
arose heart sick, and seating herself on a frag-¢ but still it flamed up, giving glow and warmth 
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to the night. Around this fire a group of In- ; me to counsel or comfort her, this love broke 
dians sat in patient waiting for their chief. He {from its covert and frightened her almost into 
came up softly and spoke a few gentle words. } hating me. She did not mock me with scorn, 
The Indians stood vp and gazed at Barbara in but——” 
respectful wonder, and she in her turn looked} Here the Indians broke into a tumult, and 
upon their stately forms and worn habiliments $ signs of proud anger passed between them. At 
with a strange feeling of compassion. 3 last one spoke, 

They wore no paint; their robes of dressed $ ; ‘‘Why should the lady treat you with scorn? 
deer-skin were faded .and without ornament. Sf she was the child of a great chief—Philip, 
Nothing about them seemed worthy of care, ex- 3 your father, was the king of a mighty tribe— 
cept the guns that they leaned upon, and the § your mother was fair as the boxwood in flower, 
pouches in which they kept powder and lead. Sand proud as the hemlock on a cliff. What 

The young chief spoke with his followers in S woman dare receive the love of a king's son, 
their own language. He told them more of Bar- § save with her forehead in the dust?” 


bara Stafford’s history than any person in Ame-$ ‘Not with scorn, my braves. I said she was 


s 

rica knew except himself. ‘‘How she was the : terrified, not angry, my wild passion was its own 
daughter of a proud, old chief in the mother; enemy. She commanded me from her presence, 
country, who owned lands broad almost as the $ told me of the years she had lived before I was 
wilderness they stood in, with a vast dwelling : born, and with cruel gentleness sent me away. 

which rose from the earth like a mountain peak; $ ‘But I would not go. Like a disgraced hound 
that she had come with her father to Bermuda ¢ I hung upon her track, unseen, unthought of it 
in a great ship, and found him, the son of King ; may be, till she left her home and came down to 
Philip, of Mount Hope, a slave, toiling under $ the sea-shore, where a ship lay ready to sail. I 
the lash to which the white men on the coast } followed her, and buried myself deep in the hold 
had sold him. of the vessel, not caring—may the Great Spirit 

“This lady, so gentle and so good, now their } forgive me!—where the ship went, nor how long 
guest, so far as God’s wilderness could afford § ¢ she might plough the ocean. We were sheltered 
hospitality, had taken compassion on his cap- $ g by the same timbers once more, and that was 
tivity and his ignorance With gold she had ; enough. We entered the harbor of Boston, and 
bought him of his task-masters, and taken him } : I knew that the Great Spirit had been leading 
to foreign countries, where she and her father me, through my wild love, back to my father’s 
traveled together in sad companionship, for both } people—back among my father’s enemies. 
were unhappy, and found his affection a solace. } ; “The lady left our vessel when we neared the 

“With gold the lady had unlocked his thoughts, ; ‘land. She descended into a frail boat, and was 
and given him free opportunity for study. She } launched forth into the harbor, which was lashed 
had in her beautiful kindness redeemed his soul $ } and angry with storms. I dared not offer to go 
from ignorance, as she hed purchased his body } with her, but looked on sick at heart till the 
from the slave driver’s lash. After this she and ’ tempest swept her away. She was hurled among 
her proud father had taken him to their home : the breakers, buried in the sea; but an old man, 
in England—that grand home in which they : the persecutor of our people, the minister of 
were held as chiefs and princes—and here the $ Salem, dragged her forth, and with him a yeuth.” 
old chief died, leaving his daughter alone in his : N The chief paused abruptly, and his reproach- 
stately home ” N S fal eyes turned upon the lady. 

Here the young man paused, his eyes fell, , ‘‘He was younger than I am, and a stranger, 
and his haughty lip begam¢o tremble. He spoke $ yet she did not drive him from her presence.” 
in the Indian tongue, which Barbara could not} He spoke these words in English, but Barbara 
understand, but the swarthy blood burned on: : did not comprehend their meaning or connection. 
his forehead as her eye turned upon him, and } She only knew that his eyes were full of sad re- 
for a moment he shrunk from telling the whole proach, and, smiling softly, drew close to his 
truth—but his brave nature gained the mastery $ side, murmuring, 
and he went on, yet with humility in his voice, “TI am driven into captivity now, and it is 
and shame flashing around his downcast eyes. : from you I seek shelter.” 

“My children, I had loved the lady from the} ‘I have told my braves whom it is they will 
hour her hand unlocked my chains, but the ‘ defend. While they live you are safe in the wil- 
secret lay buried deep in my heart, and no one } * derness which’ was my father’s kingdom, as you 
guessed how it burned there. When her father 3 $ were in old England; but as for me, have com- 
was dead, and I saw her alone, with no one but ¢ passion and let me go hence.” 
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A flush reddened Barbara Stafford’s forehead ; her golden hair smoothed under a close cap, and 
as she bent it with a gentle sign of acquiescence. } : a white dress sweeping around her like the wings 
The chief gave some orders in their own tongue, $ ° of an angel. 
and the Indians instantly fell to work cutting ; The old minister listened to all this in stern 
away wet branches from the hemlocks and pines, $ sorrow. His ewe lamb was smitten down before 
tearing green bark from the giant elms, and cut- his eyes: God had suffered his idolatrous love to 
ting down young saplings which they planted in § find a terrible punishment. What could he do?— 
the earth, and curved downward in the form of a $ ; how act to save that beautiful one from perdi- 
tent. Over these they laid the bark, and covered ; 3 tion? 
the whole with green boughs, till a bower was } ’ Norman Lovel had come in from the woods to 
formed worthy of a wood nymph. Two of the 3 ; find Barbara Stafford gone like a myth, as she 
Indians brought great fleeces of moss down from $ * had disappeared once before, and Elizabeth, 
the ledges and carpeted the bower with them, 3 } from whom he had parted in anger, writhing 
and over all a noble white pine spread its mossy on a bed of pain, muttering her wild fancies and 
branches, through which the full moon sent a ; crying aloud for help. 
thousand gleams of silver, as if laughing at the} Abigail Williams moved about coldly and in 
bank of storm clouds from which it had just } breathless silence. The curse of witchcraft was 
escaped. ; upon the house, hatred and death clung around 

Upon the couch of moss which his people had $ it like cerecloths to a coffin: what if she too 
heaped in this bower, the young chief spread a : were possessed—the story of old Tituba, a de- 
robe of skins, and laid his blanket, which he un-$ vice of the Evil One, and the young chief so 
wound from his own shoulders. Then, with the wildly beautiful, who claimed relationship with 
air of a prince offering the hospitality of a royal ; : Sher, the arch fiend himself? The very founda- 
palace, he approached Barbara Stafford where} tions of her reason seemed shaken by these 
she sat by the fire, and led her to the shelter } thoughts, and as the moans and cries of Eliza- 
they had provided. : beth reached her ear from time to time, she 

Barbara was greatly moved, and with an im-: would pause in her work and stand motionless 
pulse of thankfulness, she bent down and kissed N like a block of marble, till some new sound 
the young chief’s hand as he was about to with- ; startled her into life again. 
draw it from hers; but it trembled like a wounded All night Samuel Parris sat by the bedside of 
bird beneath her touch, and his magnificent eyes } his child, pallid and thoughtful. Over and again 
filled with tears—the shame of an Indian’s soul. $ he questioned her in the midst of her wild 

Mad with his weakness, the young man turned : speeches, as a judge sifts the words of a doubtful 
from her and dashed away into the woods. All § $ witness. Sometimes he fell into audible prayer, 
night he hovered around her bower of rest, but 3 3 and again sat in dull silence pondering gloomily. 

in the morning disappeared. : When the morning came he went forth, and, 

When Barbara awoke in the morning, for } mounting his horse, rode to the nearest magis- 

fatigue made her sleep heavy, she inquired for 3 trate, who was a deacon in his own church, and 
the young man with anxiety. The Indians an- : a man of iron domination, Samuel Parris knew 
swered that he had gone deeper into the wilder- 3 well that after his appeal to this man, there 
ness, where the main body of his tribe lay, and : could be little free will left to him. 

when a cabin,gwas prepared for her reception, $ ; No wonder then that he walked heavily, and 
he would come back again; till then the five} } paused long upon the door-step before entering 
warriors whom he had left behind would protect } upon a pursuit for the life of a fellow creature, 





her with their lives. 3 from which there wasmo chance of retreat. 
: He went in at last, and the door closed heavily 
CHAPTER VII. Safter him. The sound of a muffled drum could 


Samvet Parris bore his daughter home and } not have followed his footsteps more solemnly. 
laid her on her own white bed, where she lay } After an hour, the old man came forth again, 
and writhed like a wounded fawn in the snow. and moved with a slow tread down the village 
Her face was rosy with flushes, that came and } street toward his own dwelling. As he passed 
went like gleams of light on marble; her lips 3 : the doors of his parishioners, men and women 
were in constant motion; she muttered con- {came out and questioned him in low tones, and 
tinually about Barbara Stafford and Norman 3 with looks of awe, regarding the condition of his 
Lovel. Sometimes she called aloud for her : child. He answered them all patiently, but with 
mother, and declared with child-like earnestness, 3 a sad weariness of manner that overcame curio- 
that she saw her gliding through the room with } sity by compassion. 
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At his own threshold he met three men, mem-; leaped into the air, fell upon his face, all his 
bers of his own congregation, who greeted him $ limbs quivering, and with a single spasm, lay 
in silence, as neighbors salute the chief mourners dead across the entrance of Barbara Stafford’s 
at a funeral. Then the four passed in, and 3} ; hiding- place. 
mounted to the chamber where Elizabeth lay } 3 She came forth white and trembling, saw the 
with her wild eyes lifted to the ceiling, and her 3 dead body at her feet, and looked fearfully 
hands waving about in the air. : around for the murderers. A group of men and 
These er good mpc oy the manner of $a wreath of pale smoke curling out upon the air 
the times they were good—sat down in silence, } revealed all her danger. She did not retreat, 
and each gathered from the lips of the delirious : but fell upon her knees and lifted the head of 
“ _ meg neg was 3 — ® ee : the Indian up from the ground. Drops of crimson 
life. When they had listened an hour keenly stole down the bronze chest and fell slowly to 
te Cn = to yi at $the turf. The bullet had pierced him through 
ey arose and went forth, shaking Samuel Parris ; the heart. 
by the hand with touching solemnity. 3 Barbara did not attempt to escape, though she 
The old minister saw his friends file away from $ saw at a glance that the savage was dead; the 
the house, and bend their course toward that of ; sight of so much life and strength sinitten down 
the magistrate, and then he felt with a pang of 3 $in one instant paralyzed her. She had never 
unutterable sorrow that the fate of Barbara Staf- witnessed a violent death before, and the shock 
ford had passed out of his hands. 3 i 
oe z avin eas i‘ her alike of hope and fear. ; 
fe a = : ade “es in he constable understood, and whispering his 
stable, armed with a warrant to arrest Barbara ? men to follow, crept toward her. She saw him 
Stafford for witchcraft, passed through the vil-: without realizing the danger, and shaking her 
» ne into the soap sa a _~ which : head mournfully as he came up, said, 
e unhappy woman had pursued. e moss; ‘Unhappy man, you have killed him.” 
and forest sward was moist yet, and with the ; The constable stooped down, dragged the body 
keen eyes of men accustomed to pursue an In- : from her feet, and cast it headlong down the 
dian trail, they found traces of her progress— ; : slope of earth on which she stood; then, without 
now a faint foot-print—then a broken twig or a so word, he seized Barbara by both her wrists, 
fragment of her garments. Thus step by step § Sand grasped them together with a firm grip of 
they pursued her, till at last the whole group 3 one hand, while he searched in his pocket for a 
stood upon a swell of land that overlooked the ; thong of deer-skin which he had prepared for 
hollow in which the Indians had built that sylvan ; the occasion. Putting one end of the thong be- 
lodge, which met their search yet green and $ tween his teeth, he wound the other tightly over 
fresh. At the entrance a red shawl had been : her hands—so tightly that they grew purple to 
stretched, which was now folded back to let the $ the finger ends, and finished with a double knot 
daylight through, and in the warm shadow be- $ tightened with both hands and teeth. 4 
yond they saw the object of their search sitting $ Barbara lifted her eyes to his face with a 
in dreary thought. ; frightened look as he performed this brutal-act, 
ry Indian lay upon the turf a little way § $ but she neither protested nor struggled; once she 
guarding the lodge with a vigilance, the more $ ; observed gently that he hurt her hands, but 
watchful because his companions had gone forth § when no heed was taken, she allowed them to 
in search of food. $ proceed with their cruel work without further 
The posse of men held a whispered consulta- * remonstrance. 
tion. They understood the condition of things, When her hands were bound, the constable 
and resolved to act promptly before help came. g tore down her shawl from the entrance of the 
In the savage warfare which had ended almost ; lodge and placed it on her shoulders, crossing it 
in the extermination of the kingly tribes, Indian : on her bosom and knotting it bebind, thus form- 
life was held scarcely more sacred than that of $ ing a double thraldom for her arms. 
the wild deer and panthers that infested the hills. She bore it all patiently and in silence; once 
icin um triphos’ ems ei 3 she cast an earnest look into the depths of the 
upon the turf, with his broad chest exposed like } forest, perhaps with a hope that her savage 
that of a bronze statue, he drew the gun which $ ’ friends might come to the rescue, but she only 
he carried to his shoulder with a grim smile, } met the gleaming eyes of a wild-cat, swinging 
called on God to bless the murder, and touched 3 lazily on a bough to which human approach had 
the ponderous lock with his finger. A sharp $ driven him. Her glance was answered by a low 
click, a loud report, a fierce cry, and the savage growl and a gleam of savage teeth. The wild 
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beasts were defying her in one direction, and ; excitement had made her for the time—began to 
human cruelty dragging her to death in another. ; rummage in her chest of drawers for the pretty 

Thus, helpless and unresisting, she was forced § ornaments with which she had adorned herself 
away, accepting her fate with touching resigna- } while a guest of Lady Phipps. The old minister 
tion. dared not resist her; with him these vagaries 
$ were solemn evidences of witchcraft with which 

CHAPTER VIII. } it was sacrilege to interfere. 

WHEN the constable and his followers onus 5 Thus, in a little time after, Barbara Stafford 
into the town of Salem, with Barbara Stafford in $ was led into the house. Elizabeth Parris ap- 
their midst, a wild commotion seized upon the : peared on the staircase, crowned with artificial 
inhabitants; every door and window was crowded ; roses that glowed crimson in her golden hair, 
with human heads; the public streets were and gathering the white muslin robe to her 
swarming like a bee-hive, and a look of solemn } bosom with one pale hand, as if the inspiration 
consternation greeted her at every point. Pale of some old master, when he searched his soul 
and still Barbara passed before them. The sub- ; for the purest type of a Madonna, had fallen upon 
dued feeling, the majesty and grandeur of her: her. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shone 
carriage, impressed many with awe, and a few : like stars, and the gliding motion with which 
with gleams of compassion; but the law of witch-$ she descended the stairs, made her presence 
craft was upon her, and no one ventured to step § $ spiritual as that of an angel. Abigail Williams 
forth for her defence or comfort. She was not § $came after, serious, and with a look of terrible 
insulted: among the whole crowd there was not § pain upon her forehead; her eyes, dusky with 
@ man or child who was cruel enough to assail ; trouble, watched the movements of her cousin, 
her; little boys who had gathered up stones and ; seeming a dark shadow following the spirit. 
handsful of turf to hurl at the witch, felt those} Then came Samuel Parris; how white his hair 
missiles dropping from their grasp when those} had become! how old and locked those thin 
great, mournful eyes turned upon them. Some features! He moved like one who felt the curse 
little girls, in their tenderness and their youth, 3 of God heavy upon him and his whole house. 
began to cry when they saw how her hands were { Desolation was in every movement. 
bound; but one or two old women called out,and$ Old Tituba crept after, quick and vigilant asa 
with jeers bade her to prove her descent from : fox. She traced back all this trouble to her own 
the devil by breaking her own bonds, exactly as : story of the martyred Hutchinsons. From the 
like revilers had mocked at our Saviour more ; day of her confidence to Abby Williams the curse 
than sixteen hundred years before; but some 3 had entered her master’s house. She was the 
supernatural power seemed to bind the voices of : evil spirit that the people sought. She had con- 
these women, and the words they would have * eocted the roots into the drinks with which 
uttered died out in low groans—the gentle power Elizabeth had quenched her fever thirst, as the 
of her presence sileaced even the spite of unre- < disease crept over her. True, Barbara Stafford 
deemed old age. N ‘ had told her they were cooling and wholesome; 

The constable and his men bent their way to : but what right had she to take the word of a 
the house of Samuel Parris, where the accused } ; strange woman like that? Was not her darling 
was to be confronted by her victim. The in-; witch-stricken, soul and body, by the very de- 
habitants of the town followed the cortege, and coctions with which she had hoped to cure her? 
gathered in groups upon the stretch of sward } Had not the words of her own tongue changed 
that lay between the minister’s dwelling and the ; Abigail Williams from a calm, gentle maiden, 
church; while the functionaries of the church $ full of thoughtful affections, to a stern pro- 
and officials of the government entered the house $ phetess, such as her people evoked when they 

Elizabeth Parris still kept her room, but in} thirsted for vengeance? 
her delirium she had insisted on wearing her } Tituba had pondered these things over and 
usual apparel, and when her father came up, } over in her mind till she almost believed herself 
with distress in his face, to prepare her for the } a witch and a demon, and this was the frame of 
approach of her strange visitors, the young girl ’ mind in which the poor old creature followed the 
was resolute to descend to the rooms below ; stricken family into the presence of the magis- 
where she would entertain her father’s guests < trates. 
with due state. : When Elizabeth Parris had entered the room 

Possessed of the idea that there was some; that had once been the favorite retreat of her 
great entertainment at which she was to preside, } mother, she bent her slight figure with a gentle 
the beautiful lunatic—for such fever and intense { recognition of her father’s friends, and movinz 
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toward the old oaken chair—which had been, $ ward, and his deploring eyes turned upon his 
time out of mind, in the family—sat down, or 3 child, 

rather ‘lropped into it, for her strength was giving; ‘Oh, woman, are you not potent to redeem as 
way. But, feeling that something was expected well as to inflict? Is your power all evil?” 


of her, she looked around, making mournful 3 “T have no power save that which belongs to 
efforts at a smile, till her eyes fell on Barbara } a weak woman,” replied Barbara; ‘‘but if you 
Stafford, who sat near the window watching her ; can unbind my hands, I will strive to soothe the 
movements with a look of gentle compassion. 3 poor child.” 

All at once, her eyes dilated and shot fire, her} ‘‘Unbind her hands,” said the magistrate, 
brow began to throb heavily under the roses that ’ who had not spoken till then. ‘Let the spirit 
wound it, and she uplifted herself from the chair, ’ within have full sway. Heaven forbid that we 
pointing with her finger, and reeling to and fro, ¢ judge without sure evidence. Constable, set her 
as we remember Rachel when she sung the Mar- 3 limbs free!” 
seillaise upon the brink of her grave, $ The constable unknotted the red shawl from 

“Take her away! take her away! I cannot; Barbara’s shoulders, and loosened the thongs 
breathe while she sits yonder, with her soft, } that tied her wrists together; a purple mark 


calm eyes! That look has poison in it!” was left on her delicate skin, and her fair hands 
She began to shudder, and fell back into the } were swollen with pain. She drew a deep breath, 
chair, crying piteously. for the sense of relief was pleasant; and moving 


The old man approached Barbara Stafford, $ gently across the floor, laid her two hands on 
and clasping his withered hands, began to plead ; Elizabeth’s forehead. 
with her. 1 ; ; Up to this moment the girl had moaned and 
“Behold,” he said, stooping meekly toward 3 writhed as with overwhelming pain, but as the 
her, “behold your evil work! When you came § hands of Barbara Stafford fell upon her forehead 
here, only a few days ago, she was bright and § the tension left her nerves, and with a sigh she 
fair as the rose when it opens. Everything } sunk back inthe chair Barbara smiled, passing 
made her happy. If she went out, joy followed } her hands softly down the now pale cheek, till 
her; when she came back, the sound of her foot- 3 they rested for a moment on the muslin that 
steps was like an answered prayer. Till you covered Elizabeth’s bosom. She again lifted 
came, the Lord dwelt in our household, and 3 them to the forehead, and so to the bosom again, 
blessed it. We loved each other and helped each 3 leaving quiet with each gentle touch. 
other, as christians should. Woman, what had} At last Elizabeth Parris turned her head drow- 
we done that you should drive out our household ; sily, and the lids fell over her eyes like white 
angels and fill their places with fiends of dark- $ rose-leaves folding themselves to sleep, and with 
ness? I saved your life, and lo, my child, my $ what seemed a blissful shudder, she resigned 
only child, is accursed before God and man!” S herself to perfect rest. Then Barbara looked at 
The minister lifted his hands as he ceased H her accusers with a sad smile, and took her seat 
speaking, and covering his face, called aloud. : by the window, little dreaming that the holy im- 
“Alas!” said Barbara Stafford, and her voice $ pulses of pity that had just soothed the pain of 
was full of unshed tears, ‘‘I have done you no $a fellow creature, would be the most fatal evi- 
wrong, kind old man. The life you saved was ’ dence offered at her trial. 
of little worth, but such as it is, I would gladly; ‘Take her away—take the woman hence!” 
lay it down to bring peace under this roof once } cried the magistrate, rising up, hardened in all 
more. Do believe me, not for my sake, but your $his iron nature. ‘The devil, her master, has 
own, Elizabeth Parris is ill from natural causes, : for once betrayed her into what might seem an 
not from any power, evil or good, that rests in ; angel’s work, but it proves more than an angel’s 
me. Sudden excitement—a cold perhaps taken } power—away with her!” 
in the night air—anxiety to which her girlish $ And in his ignorance, this magistrate of the 
nature is unused—all these may have conspired $ seventeenth century followed the example of the 
to disturb her brain.” rabble that hunted our Saviour to death from 
Barbara would have said more, but at the} darkness and ignorance also. Surely the world 
sound of her voice, Elizabeth began to writhe } had progressed but slowly where the soul was 
and moan in her chair, till the sound of her $ concerned. 
anguish drove the old man wild. ° $ While Elizabeth Parris lay sleeping sweetly in 
g ° P 
“Oh, my God! my God! why hast thou for- * her chair—and it was the first slumber she had 
saken this household?” he cried, while his} known in three days—Barbara Stafford was 
uivering hands dropped apart and fell down- bound again with those ignominious thongs and 
q g PP P’ g g g 
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taken from the room. Samuel Parris watched § The magistrate was, so far as he allowed his 
the movements with a thrill of compassion, 3 own nature freedom, a just man, and fully be- 
grateful for the rest that had been given to his $ lieved himself right in giving Barbara up to the 
child. He could not see those white hands bound ; law, but he would have guarded her with his 
so rudely without a thrill of pity. life from the howling rage of the mob. But it 
But the people without had obtained intelli- $ is doubtful if even his steady courage could have 
gence of what had been passing, and the words 3 saved her, so intense was the excitement; but 
sacrilegious and blasphemy ran from lip to lip. } just as he appeared on the door-step standing 
‘*What,” said one, ‘‘does the Witch mock the$in front of the prisoner, a group of soldiers, 
holy miracles of our Saviour, and attempt to 3 wearing the colonial uniform, came galloping up 
heal with the laying on of hands, in the very } the forest road with Norman Lovel, Gov. Phipps’ 
presence of our most worshipful magistrate, and 3 private secretary, at their head. 
that grey-haired Christian, Samuel Parris? Why 3 The crowd fell back tumultuously as he came 
should we wait for a trial?—is not this evidence : forward, for he dashed on with little regard to 
enough? Let us take her down to the sea and : life or limb, till he drew up in front of the house. 
cast her into the deep.” $ ‘Worshipful sir,” he said, addressing the 
“Let us hang her at the town post,’ cried § magistrate, ‘“‘I have come to relieve you of a 
another. ‘The sea has vomited her up once, it ; painful duty. Here is Gov. Phipps’ requisition. 
is no use trying that.” 3 This lady being a stranger, will be tried where 
Then other voices set in, and the tumult be-3 his excellency can himself have cognizance of 
came general. The throng gathered closer and} the proceedings. I am authorized to convey 
closer around the minister’s house; the women your prisoner to Boston.” 
most eager, and crying loudest for the wretch to $ (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
be given up to them. 3 
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FOUR IN HEAVEN. 
BY W. 8S. GAFFNEY. 


WueEn the moon in tender beauty, Oh, my heart! I loved my darlings, 
And the stars are peering bright— Blossoms sweet and pure were they; 
When the brook is calmly flowing, Born—ah, but to be transplanted 
In the stillness of the night; In a garden far away! 


When the dew of Heaven is falling, Yes, they sprung in palely beauty, 
And all Nature seems to weep! Like the lily, into birth; 

When is heard nought of commotion, Ere my lips had time to press them, 
And a world is drown’d in sleep: One by one they fled from earth. 





In the Spring, how oft they wandered 
Through the floral grove where grew 

Daisies white, and sweet primroses, 
And the violets so blue. 


Then I sit beneath my terrace, 
Gazing on the realms above— 

Where do dwell my cherub darlings, 
Four in Heaven that I love! 


Oh, how oft amid their gambols, 
Seeking for the prettiest— 

Light and gentle would they hasten 
To adorn their mother’s breast. 


And I seem to hear their voices 
Breathing comfort to my heart— 

“Mother, dearest, be not troubled, 
We shall meet ‘no more to part.’” 


Where are now those Eden flowers 
Once 80 lovely, bright and gay? 

Where are now the hopes I cherished? 
Wither'd, blighted, swept away! 


Then my soul seems wrapt in gladness 
By the soft and tender tone; 

Tears of pure affection rouse me 
But to find myself alone! 


Oh! ’tis sad to muse and reckon— 
Oh! ’tis vain, ’tis vain to weep! 

Tears of mine can never wake them 
From their cold and silent sleep. 


Who can feel a mother’s anguish? 
Who can paint the inward pain? 
Who can tear from Sorrow’s bosom, 
All the links of Sorrow’s chain? 


Sleep! ah, no, they do not slumber 
*Neath the cold and clammy sod; 
Spirits, in the land of glory, 
They are dwelling with their God. 


Away with vague philosophy! 
Cold as earth, as blaek and drear: 
To the soul, like oil from Heaven, 
Is a mother’s holy tear! 
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SHADOW SEEKING. 


Robed in everlasting beauty, 
Far removed from sin and pain; 
Guardian angels of the living, 
Shall I see them once again? 


Yes, I hear them fondly whisper, 
In the stillness of the night, 
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“Mother, place thy trust in Heaven, 
God is mercy, God is light!” 


And I need no other token— - 
"Tis a message from above; 
To their care I now resign me, 
Four in Heaven that I love. 





SHADOW SEEKING. 


BY MRS. M. 


THERE was just enough of the sunset glow 

In that classic room, with its pictured walls, 
And its busts of Parian white as snow, 

To give it the look of a peopled hall. 
The artist reclined in his easy-chair, 

Leisurely dreaming the hours away; 
Unheeding the glances bent on him there, 

His own creations for many a day. 

Dark and frowningly some looked down, 
Others looked happy, and sweetly smiled, 
But neither the smiles nor the gloomy frowns 

Could win his thoughts from their visions wild; 
Visions of Beauty, and visions of Light, 

Dreams of grandeur, and glory, and Love; 
Dreams if embodied, would prove his right 

To enter Fame’s temple, the World above. 


There trembled a shadow along the floor, 
And a young man stood in the artist’s view, 
With a mournful smile on his parted lips, 
And a mournful glance in his eyes of blue. 
“What wouldst thou here?” were the painter’s words, 
His fancies dissolving in empty air, 
The youth replied sadly, “ Hast thou not heard 
Of the grief which would drive me to despair? 
Thou art of the world, of the selfish world, 
Which little kens of my hidden woe;' 
What shouldst thou care though my brain doth whirl 
With a madness of Sorrow none may know? 
I am seeking a shadow, a look, a smile, 
Of one who has gone to a Home of Light; 
Of one who gladdened my heart erewhile, 
It now sits brooding in shades of night. 


“Seeking for something I never may find, 
Over the country, and over the towns, 
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Nothing she left of herself behind, 
Nothing so lovely ever was found. 
Portraits by masters almost divine, 
Ancient, and modern, I’ve looked them through; 
Not a shadowy semblance of her, not a line, 
So hopeless and weary I come to you. 
If artists have visions of beauty and grace, 
Why have they not pictured Mary Odell? 
Beauty was never, if not in her face, 
Do none like her on the broad earth dwell? 
Then hath the world lost a treasure indeed; 
Lovely and loving—in beauty alone; 
Can no one supply me, in this my great need, 
Something to cherish of her that is gone? 
Only the love-look that beamed from her eyes, 
Only the glory of one of her smiles; 
These, only these, would my lone heart suffice, 
And sorrow of much of its anguish beguile.” 


The artist replied, while the gathering dews 
Of sympathy rose to his star-beaming eyes, 
“The favor you seek I would not refuse; 
But call us neither unskilled nor unwise, 
That we, few, compared with the sons of the Earth, 
Whom God makes to differ, as star from star, 
Should not copy all, or in fancy give birth 
To each beauty, each glory, Heaven may spare. 
Hast thou not remembrance within thy breast? 
Hast thou not a bright hope beyond the sky? 
Far brighter than shadows of earth, at best, 
It will show thee a blissful eternity. 
Rest thee, oh! soul-troubled wayfarer, rest, 
Dwell in the sunlight, and not in the shade; 
Look to the future, and not in the past, 
Though angels may claim her, thou shalt be repaid. 


TREASURES FALSE AND TRUE. 


RY MISS ELIZABETH MILLER. 


Wits blooming laurels once I botind 
In graceful wreaths my brow, 

They faded, fell; in them I found 
No joys that charm me now. 

The leaves were fair, the flowers were bright, 
The wreath was sweet to see; 

The hours passed on, and brought a blight, 
Dead leaves remained to me. 


Across the pleasant fields of life 
A painted fly there flew, 

I needs must leave all sterner strife, 
This gaudy thing pursue. 
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Over hill, through vale, and o’er the plain 
My eager steps it led; 

My first rude grasp made all in vain, 
With that its beauty fled. 


And then I thought, “’Tis often so 
With wiser ones than I, 

They seek the crowns of fame that glow 
Awhile, then fade and die, 

Their gain is evermore but loss; 
Soon fadeth earth’s renown; 

Who scorneth here to bear the Cross 
May never wear the Crown.” 
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BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


We take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to our readers this novel 
and beautiful article, furnished from 
Genin’s Bazaar, 513 Broadway, New 
York. The material is fine linen, 
arranged in the form of a close 
sacque; four smali gores give the 
necessary fullness at the bottom. 
The upper portion resembles an 
elaborately embroidered chemise 
made quite low in the neck. The 
front is enriched by eight narrow 
puffings of linen cambric, separated 
by bands of rich needlework, and 
closed by a row of lace buttons. A 
wide band of needlework and edg- 
ing forms a finish to the neck. 
The short sleeve is adorned by a 
single puffing of cambric, bordered 
with a band of needlework and edg- 
ing like the neck. 

Young mothers will find these 
baskets the greatest of all treasures 
in their nurseries; it is made of fine 
white chintz, which lines the inside, 


and falls in a deep ruffle down the sides. 











THE CORSET COVER. 


Each { in like fashion. These neat baskets may be had 


end is finished with a cushion edged with em- either furnished or unfurnished, at a compara- 
broidery, and a pocket on either side is ruffled ; tively low price. 
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Among the rich variety of un- , 
der-linen to be found at Genin’s ; 
Bazaar, we have selected two 
chemises, of fine linen. The 
neck of the first is gathered into 
an embroidered band, edged with 
a narrow ruffle of Valenciennes 
lace. The bosom is formed of 
three graduated bands of needle- 
work, separated by inch wide 
puffings of cambric, these puff- 
ings run crosswise, and are sepa- 
rated in the centre by a band of 
insertion rounded at the end, and 
edged on either side by a ruffle 
of Valenciennes. The sleeves 
are composed of puffings of linen 
cambric, alternated with bands 
of needlework. The edge has a 
band of insertion edged with a 
ruffle of Valenciennes. 

Another chemise of fine linen 
is gathered into a straight band, 
enriched by a delicate vine of 
embroidery. A narrow border 
of Valenciennes lace surrounds 
the edge. The bosom consists 
of three embroidered bands, separated by nar- 
row puffings of linen cambric, edged with a 
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double row of stitching. The sleeves are made 
i short, and rounded up on the shoulder; a border 


of embroidery with a ruffle of 
Valenciennes lace, forms a finish 
to the edge. 

Genin has also furnished us 
» with an illustration of a Morn- 
ing Robe, appropriate to the 
season, which we give in the 
front of this number. The ma- 
terial is rose-colored French 
merino, arranged in the usual 
form. The back is made slightly 
full, and gathered in by threo 
fine shires; the skirt is full and 
flowing. The sacque fronts are 
enriched by a double border of 
embroidery of white silk; the 
outer border consists of light, 
wavy scallops, intermingled with 
sprays and clusters of fine polka 
spots; while the inner border 
forms one continuous wreath of 
roses, buds, and leaves, mingled 
with grape tendrils and small 
white flowers, which extend the 
full length of the fronts, com- 
pleting a trimming of unequal- 
led richness and beauty; drop 
buttons set closely together 
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form a pretty. finish to the edge. ry 
pockets are formed of a straight piece of 
rino, adorned with a profusion of embroidery, 
and finished at each corner by a single drop 
button. A small, round collar, edged with 
embroidery, forms a finish to the neck. The 
flowing sleeves are edged with a double bor- 
der of embroidery to correspond with the 
fronts. A broad ribbon of the same color 
forms a fastening at the waist. The cam- 
bric under-skirt is enriched with a profusion 
of embroidery. 

From Genin’s Bazaar we have an illustra- 
tion of an Infant’s Robe, composed of fine 
nansouk muslin. The skirt is rather more 
than a yard in length, and is decorated to 
within a few inches of the waist by a series 
of fine tucks arranged in graduated groups. 
Between each group is inserted a double band 
of richly wrought insertions an inch wide, 
separated by an insertion of Valenciennes 
lace half the width. A wide border of needle- 
work surrounds the bottom of the skirt; a 
piece of graduated trimming ornaments the 
front: it commences five inches wide on the 
bottom, and graduates to about half the width 
at the waist; it is composed, like the skirt, 
of groups of fine tucks, separated by inser- 
tions of embroidery and Valenciennes. A 
border of needlework, edged with a narrow 
ruffle of Valenciennes, surrounds the outer 
edge of this piece, and is continued up the 
front of the waist in the form of bretelles. On 
either edge of this trimming are placed at 
intervals of a few inches, bows of delicately 
shaded blue and white ribbon. The front of 
the waist is formed of a succession of bands of 3 edge bordered with a ruffle of Valenciennes. 
needlework, separated by Valenciennes inser- } The waist is surrounded with a broad sash of 
tions, enriched by sprigs of flowers in muslin $ white ribbon striped with blue. The flowing 
applique. The short sleeves are composed of $ ends are bordered with fringe, and descend to 
upright bands of insertions, alternated with } within a very few inches of the bottom of the 
Valenciennes, and terminated by a simple Swiss ° skirt. 
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WINTER MANTLE: CHILD’S DRAWERS. 





WINTER MANTLE. 


For our department ‘How to Make One’s ; buttons or smail tassels coming from the upper 
Own Dresses,” we give, this month, a fashion-} part. The sleeve has also a piece of velvet of a 
able Winter Mantle, and a pattern for Child’s * different shade, but very narrow, running down 
Drawers. THe WinTeER Mantz, which the-an-% the front and also over the shoulder, over where 
nexed engraving represents, is unusually ele- ithe sha ing takes place, with a row of buttons 
gant. The body is made of velvet of any color, 3 or sma tassels. There are likewise three rows 
to suit the taste of the wearer; but black, or: over the shoulders, from which a rich deep 
rich deep claret, are the most general, although g fringe falls. This Mantle is tied to the figure 
we have seen some of a bright green, and a few ; at the back, and, from its shape, sits both easily 
of a rich deep violet. In whatever color it is : and gracefully. 
made, the sleeves, which the pattern will show,} Fic. 1. SuEEve. 
are extremely wide, and nearly meet together at Fia. 2. Front VELver. 
the back. Fig. 8. Back VELVET. 

They are made of cloth of acorresponding color 3 The size of each of these pieces is marked, in 
with the body, and with a deep piece of velvet ; inches, along the sides, so that they can be re- 


laid on all round, with three or four rows of 3 produced in a full sized paper pattern. 
Vout. XXXIV.—21 861 














862 DIAGRAM OF WINTER MANTLE—CHILD’S DRAWEBS. 
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DIAGRAM OF WINTER MANTLE. 


Tus Cuitp’s Drawers, of which the accom- the drawers. No. 2 is the band before. No. 3 is 
panying is an engraving, may be readily cut out, the band behind. The left hand side of the pattern 
from the diagram on the next page. No.1 is} goes before; the right hand side goes behind. 
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CROCHET EDGE, WORKED THE SHORT WAY. 
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No. 20 cotton. No. 4 Penelope Hooks. § 1 long into 4th loop for four times: 5 chain; 1 
Make a chain of 20 stitches; 1 long, 8 chain; ; long into last loop 
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3} scallop, after the last *, de into de of previous 
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(This row is to be omitted after this time.) 
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IN CROCHET. 





lst Row.—Turn back 8 chain, 1 long under 5 $ scallop.) 


chain; * 5 chain, 1 long under the same 5 chain; S 
‘ 
chain for four times; 8 chain; 1 long under 3 


repeat from * twice more, 3 chain, 1 long under 
every 3 chain. 


2nd Row.—Turn back 7 chain, 1 long under : 


8rd Row.—Turn back 7 chain; de under 3 


chain for four times. 
4th Row.—7 chain, 1 long under Ist 3 chain; 


Ist 3 chain; 8 chain, 1 long under every 3 chain; } 8 chain, 1 long under every 3 chain; 5 chain, 
* 8 chain, de under 5 chain, 4 long under same $ one long under seven chain; now repeat again 


. . s 
chain; repeat from * 3 times more. (Always } 
in working this row again, in making the next °* 


as at Ist row. The pattern consists of four rows 
only. 
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SHORT PURSE 


IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Taste and elegance in purses have lately been , 


an especially feminine manufacture, and one 


superseded by durability. Leather has been } which, when completed, is so essentially neces- 


substituted for silk netting and beads, but has 
been found too heavy for general use—not but 
what the power of daily becoming lighter lies in 
the nature of all purses. We might almost assert 
it as a fact that the empty purse is the heaviest 
that can be carried. Notwithstanding this pecu- 
liar principle in the article, the silk purse is de- 
cidedly prettier than the leather one, and being 





sary to the happiness of most ladies, and the 
use of which is so well understood by them, that 
it certainly belongs to this corner of our Work- 
Table Department. The design we have given 
is in very simple crochet in one color, but the 
effect is very pretty, and it forms a very strong 
purse. Colors are always a matter of taste; 
crimson, dark green, bright blue, or brown, are 
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ROUND NETTED ANTI-MACASSAR. 365 
most generally chosen. It should be commenced , together all round. When the top is made a 
by making a chain the required length for the § sufficient depth, it is fastened on to a pretty 
round of the top, on which must be worked the : steel or gilt clasp, with two tassels to corres- 
two half stars, according to the pattern, the top $ pond, and forms a very useful and pretty article, 
part being finished afterward. The last row } either for a present or for personal use. 
must be worked on the two halves, to close them 
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ROUND NETTED ANTI-MACASSAR. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





MareRtaLs.—Crochet cotton, No. 4, for the , heavy fringe, four inches deep, in every stiteh 
netting, and knitting cotton, of the same size, : of the last round. 
for darning. A round, wooden mesh, No. 6, will’ Nothing can be easier than this fringe-knot- 
be used. sting. Take a card of the width the fringe is re- 

To produce a piece of round netting, begin : quired, and wind the cotton round it any given 
with twenty-five stitches, and increase by doing; number of times (twelve will make a thick 
two in one at the end of every row for fifty rows. ‘ fringe.) Slip it off the card, and with a coarse 
Do the same number of rows without either in- ; crochet hook draw the mass sufficiently far 
creasing or diminishing, and then the like num- ; through a stitch to allow the other end to pass 
ber decreasing, by netting two together at the; through it. Draw this tightly, and when all 
termination of every row. You will finish with 3 are done, cut the strands of cotton. 
the same number that you commenced with. Wash, slightly stiffen, and dry the anti-macas- 
This makes the nearest approach to a round : sar, before darning it. This must be done from 
that can be obtained in netting. To complete it : the engraving. The thick cotton gives it a rich 
do four or five rounds of netting, and knot a° effect, with very little trouble. 


Weve reeves. 
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PATTERN FOR EVENING DRESS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Dovsiz Sxrets are now much worn, and are . tremely pretty worked in white cotton. We 
elegant in a ball-room. Our design may be 3 should recommend that it should be executed 
worked on the edge of each, over a broad hem. $ in chain-stitch, as the length of the stitches, if 
A single skirt may be preferred, which will re- ; worked in satin-stitch, would be too great. The 
quire three rows of the coral pattern between 3 outline should be first done, and afterward all 
three sets of tucks. This would form a very , the interior parts should be filled in with a suffi- 
handsome skirt, as the tucks are again coming ; cient number of rows to render it solid in ap- 
into fashion, and likely to be very prevalent.} pearance. This work would be found very 
At the edge of flounces it would also look very } durable, and would have a very good effect for 
handsome. If the contrast should be too violent } this purpose, as well as being quickly executed. 
to suit the taste of the worker, it would look ex- } The muslin ought to be fine and clear. 





PEARL PINCUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a beau-{ in pearls and blue silk. The opening in its 
tiful design for a Pearl Pincushion: to be worked } centre is for the reception of flowers; but when 
866 
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SOFA CUSHION. 





367 





should be freely replenished, then the handsome } rich silk fringe is carried, which is the more 


cut-class scent-bottle is to supply their place. 
The ornamental design upon the cushion is 
divided into four parts. One of these quarters 
we have given separately, (also in the front of 
the number) from which the whole are to be 
worked. The beads are imitation pearls, and the 
braided part is in small silver coral. The four 
quarters are divided by a larger silver cord, 


elegant, when headed by a string of pearls. 
This same pattern, if worked in white satin, 
makes a beautiful Brrpan Pincusnioyn. A mat 
may be worked, as a separate article, the 
cushion to be placed upon its centre. The 
materials are precisely the same, namely, blue 
or white satin, worked with the pearl beads and 
the silver thread. This is stitched over a round 





which, being tightly drawn, serves to raise the : of cardboard, and finished with white fringe. 
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SOFA CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—A large square of blue or black 
cloth, two pieces of gold-colored Albert braid, a 
piece of Groseille ditto, and a piece of suitable 
French soutache. Cord and four tassels. 


This consists of a rich centre pattern, and a 
Greek border, in which handsome scrolls are 
worked. The Greek pattern should be worked 
in gold-colored Albert braid; or on a blue 
ground, a black braid may be used. Those 
who do not regard expense may make a very 
handsome cushion by the application of black 
velvet on the cloth, for the Greek pattern. Vel- 
$ vet ribbon may be laid on for this purpose; or 
3 the design may be cut out of a square of any 
’ gold German velvet. In that case, the edges 
$ must be finished with black Albert or Russian 
* braid; and a line of black glass beads, No. 1, 
$ may be laid along the centre of the velvet. The 
3 scrolls within the border are to be braided with 
Sa handsome soutache, or with Albert braid. The 
$soutache should be selected with reference to 
: the other colors of the cushion—a remark which 
3 applies equally to the braid. Black velvet and 
$ braid, e, on a claret ground, 
* woul @ green ground, two 
3 shad black velvet, might 
3 be u 








HEAD-DRESSES 


YO 


BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 


We give here (Fig. 1) a very pretty ornament 
for the hair, which any lady can make at her 
own work-table with trifling trouble and expense. 
Two sizes of the pearl beads are necessary, some 
small and delicate, with a few of the larger 
dimensions. The first are to be strung on bead 
wire, introducing a large one in the centre of 
each bow, and simply twisting the ends of the 


wire together, so as to make it secure. Five of 
those being thus prepared are to be put together, 
and, being well secured, are to be fastened on a 
bow of black velvet, which is in its turn to be 
attached to a good hair-pin. The centre is 
formed with a bead of the larger size. These 
ornaments for the hair are worn over the fore- 
head a little toward the left, and three behind. 
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FIG. I.—ORNAMENT FOR HAIR. FIG. I1.—HEAD-DRESS. 


They are very elegant, the pearl beads contrast- ; This gives the necessary firmness to the bandeau. 
ing so extremely well with the velvet. $The back is formed of three rows of ribbon, 


quilled at one edge, two of the quilled rows 
$ being turned upward and one down; under this 
The front is a plait of three in cerise-} last a large bow with long ends is fastened, 
colored ribbon. Before commencing to plait the $ hanging down from the centre of the hair be- 
ribbon, each piece should be folded down the hind We strongly recommend this head-dress 
eentre, and a narrow strip of stiff net laid within. * to the notice of our lady readers. 


We also give (Fig. 2) a head-dress, which 4, 


easily made, but has a striking air of style when 
worn. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHiLT-CHAT. 2 HEALTH AND Beauty.—lIt is a vain endeavor to seck to 
“Pgrerson” FoR 1859—UnrIvattep LITERARY ATTRAC- 3 preserve personal loveliness by the aid of cosmetics. A once 
T10N8.—We intend, as is stated in our Prospectus, to in- 3 celebrated beauty has said that temperance, exercise and 
crease, in every way, the attractions of this Magazine for ; cleanliness are worth all the rouge and pearl-powder ever 
1859. The three’novelets to be given, are in addition to the ; manufactured. A young beauty, were she as fair as Hebe, 
usual quantity of shorter stories: and none of these writers 3 would soon lose her charms, if she ate and drank inordi- 
will contribute to any other magazine. The literary depart- } nately, and kept late hours; and by inordinate eating we 
ment of “Peterson” has long enjoyed the reputation of ex- 3 do not mean gluttony, but merely that excess of which half 
celling that of any other ladies’ periodical; but since the 3 the world is guilty. Hot bread and strong coffee for break- 
union of “Mrs. Stephens’ New Monthly”. with “Peterson,” 3 fast, with peppered soups and highly spiced dishes for din- 
and the addition of its contributors, this superiority has been ner, and late hours at night, soon tell on the complexion, 
greatly increased. By careful winnowing, we have got to- 3 Exercise is another thing indispensable to health and beauty. 
gether a list of writers such as would make the fortunes of 3 Many a rich lady would give thousands of dollars for the 
any two ordinary magazines. Alice Cary, V. F. Townsend, : 3 rounded arm, blooming cheek and elastic step of the farmer’s 
Frank Lee Benedict, E. L. C. Moulton, Ella Rodman, F. L. ; daughter: well, let her live simply, work for a part of the 
Mace, Sarah Hamilton, Anna Bache, Hetty Holyoke, A. L. $ day, and go to bed by ten o’clock, and she will have all those 
Otis, E. W. Dewees, M. A. Denison, Carry Stanley, E. J. Cate, 3 things! The beauty to whom we have already alluded, has 
T. 8. Arthur, Clara Moreton, Clara Augusta, Martha Russell, $ said:—“Cleanliness is the last receipt which I shall give for 
Mary W. Janvrin, and others familiar to our readers, are all the preservation of beauty. It is an indispensable thing. It 
first-class magazine writers. It is through their valuable maintains the limbs in their pliancy, the skin in its softness, 
aid, that we are able to make “Peterson” what it is. When- the complexion in its lustre, and the whole frame in its 
ever a new writer appears, who is worthy of “Peterson,” we > fairest light. The frequent use of the tepid bath is not more 
shall lose no time in engaging him or her. 3 grateful to the senses, than it is salutary to health and 
We wish it to be distinctly understood, that the three $ beauty. It is by such ablutions that accidental corporeal 
original novelets will ‘not interfere, in any way, with the ; impurities aro thrown off, cutaneous obstructions removed, 
quantity or variety of our shorter tales. Each number will ¢ #24 while the surface of the body is preserved in its original 
contain, as in 1858, from six to ten stories, complete in $ $ brightness, many threatening and beauty-destroying disor- 
The increase in our reading matter, which we : ders are prevented. The bath should be as indispensable as 


POD 


themselves. 
contemplate, will enable us to keep up this variety, yet give $ § the looking-glass.” 
portions of two of these novelets each month. “Jillian” < 
and “Helen Graeme,” we think, are the very best novels Mrs. 3 MoRALITY AND VirTUE.—It is pleasant to realize that our 
Stephens or Mr. Benedict has ever written: and we believe 3 efforts to give a pure literature to the daughters of this for- 
the public will come to the same conclusion. Both of these $ tunate land, are appreciated. “Peterson’s Magazine for 
writers are engaged exclusively for “Peterson.” 3 October,” says the Connellsville (Pa.) Enterprise, “has been 

The “New Cook-Book,” which is spoken of in the adver- § 8 received. As usual, it is profusely adorned with the neatest 
tisement, can hardly be described as belonging to the lite- 3 fashion plates and beautiful engravings. It does not rely 
rary department; but the ladies will thank us for assuring 3 merely on these, but contains a large amount of most excel 
them, that every one of the receipts has been tested in the ? lent literary matter. No mother should be without it, as 
kitchen of the author, or that of some of her friends, and $ $ their daughters can be trusted with it without apprehen 
that many of the receipts are old family ones. We are told, } sions that any sense of truth or modesty will be shocked. 
by those who have examined the work, that it is, beyond 3 T° all of our readers we would say, subscribe for Peterson.” 
question, the best ever compiled. As it will be copy-righted, § We have hundreds of private letters also of the same pur- 
the only way to obtain it, will be to subscribe for “Peterson” port. It is cheering to find our efforts thus appreciated. 
for 1859. —_— 


— Vanity Iv WomAN.—A vain woman, though she may have 

Waar 1s A BAcHELoR?—He pretends to think himself a 3 flatterers, admirers, lovers, as they are called, can have no 
happy fellow. But ishe? Not at all, and he knows it. He 3 friends. Her heart is too much engrossed with self, for her 
knows he has cut himself off fron: a great blessing for fear } tO feel either love or friendship, in the true sense of those 
of a trifling annoyance. He rivals the wiseacre who secured $ *trangely misused words. Individuals of her own sex she 
himself against corns by having his legs amputated. In his regards only in the light of rivals, consequently enemics; 
selfish anxiety to live unencumbered, he only subjects him- and her own pretensions are so obtrusive that she cannot 
self to a heavier burthen; for the passions, that apportion $ but receive in return an equal portion of aversion from 
to every individual the load he is to bear through life, gene- 3 females edueated in the same school, and with the same 
rally say to the calculating bachelor, “As you are a single } Views as herself. 


man, you shall carry double.” 3 
— 3 More Reapine For THE Money.—It should not be forgot, 


How 10 Ger Goop Hussanps.—Two charming young ladies é that “Peterson” gives more reading matter, in proportion 
—we know they are charming, though we have never seen $ to the price, than any ladies’ magazine. The largest of the 
them, because they write such pleasant letters—have asked $ three dollar ones, for example, give but twelve hundred 
us, if the right way for a gentleman to get a good wife is to 3 pages. This would make the proportion of a two dollar ono 
send “Peterson” to his lady-love, what is the best way for } eight hundred pages. We propose, however, in 1859, to give 
@ lady to get a good husband? We answer, find out which 3 nearly a thousand. As we shall rival the three dollar maga 
of the gentlemen, whom you know, subscribes to “Peterson” 3 zines in the number of our embellishments, it follows that 
for his sisters. That one, our word for it, will make a good $} “Peterson,” beyond all comparison, is the cheapest. If you 
net. } wish the most for your money, subscribe for this Magazine. 
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A Beavutirvt Porm.—The old, old story, which forms the 
theme of the following poem, has been often told in verse, 
but rarely more beautifully. 

High on the hills Lord Heron he dwells; 
Rosalind sings on the moors below, 
Watching the bees in the heather bells, 

Merrily swinging to and fro. 
Young Lord Heron hath left his state, 

Donned a doublet of hodden-grey, 
Stolen out of the postern gate, 

A silly shepherd to wander away. 
Rosalind keeps the heart of a child, 

Gentle and tender and pure is she; 
Colin, the shepherd, is comely and mild, 

Tending his flock by valley or lea. 
Never a swain has whispered before 

What she hears at the close of day: 
“Rose of roses, I love thee more, 

More than the sweetest words can say! 


Though I seem but a shepherd lad, 
Down from a stately race I came; 

In silks and jewels I’ll have thee clad, 
And Lady of Heron shall be thy name.” 


Rosalind blushed a rosy red, 

Turned as white as the hawthorn’s blow, 
Folded her kirtle over her head, 

And sped away like a startled doe. 


“Rose of roses, come back to me! 
Leave me never!” Lord Heron cried, 
“Never!” echoed from hill and lea; 
“Never!” the lonely cliffs replied. 
Loud he mourned a year and a day, 
But Lady Alice was fair to see, 
The bright sun blesses their bridal day, 
And the castle bells ring merrily. 
Over the moors like a rolling knell 
Rosalind hears them slowly peal. 
Low she murmurs, “I loved him well, 
Better I loved his mortal weal. 
“Rest, Lord Heron, in Alico’s arms! 
She is a lady of high degree; 
Rosalind had but her peasant charms; 
Ye had rued the day ye wedded me!” 


Lord Heron he dwells in the castle high, 
Rosalind sleeps on the moor below; 

He loved to live, and she loved to die; 
Which loved truest the angels know. 

Tue Socrery oF WoMEN.—D’Israeli, speaking of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the society of women, says:—“ It is 
an acquaintance which, when habitual, exercises a great 
influence over the tone of the mind, even if it does not pro- 
duce any more violent effects. It refines the taste, quickens 
the perception, and gives, as it were, a grace and flexibility 
to the intellect.” Somewhere else the same writer remarks 
that, “Men are as much stimulated to mental effort by the 
sympathy of the gentler sex, as by the desire of power and 
fame. Women are more disposed to appreciate worth and 
intellectual superiority than men, or at least, they are as 
often captivated by the noble manifestations of genius, as 
by the fascinations of manners and the charms of person.” 
And Sydney Smith says:—“ Among men of sense and liberal 
politeness, a woman who has successfully cultivated her 
mind, without diminishing the gentleness and propriety of 
her manners, is always sure to meet with a respect and 
attention bordering upon enthusiasm.” Again, another 
writer observes that, “Of all other views a man may, in 
time, grow tired, but in the countenance of women there is 
& variety which sets weariness at defiance. ‘The divine 
right of beauty,’ says Junius, ‘is the only divine right a 
man can acknowledge, and a pretty woman the only tyrant 
he is not authorized to resist”” Mothers, who have sons 
growing up to be young men, treasure these facts in your 
mind, and do all you can to make them like the society of 
woman. 


Ir Lovrs Napoieon anp QuEEN Vicroria were each intent 
$ with inspiring, upon the mind of the other, an idea of their 
naval strength, at Cherbourg, as some of the newspapers aver, 
the ladies of the different courts were no less anxious to vie 
with each other in elegant and tasteful costume. We may 
; here describe a few dresses worn during the fetes of ladies 

of distinguished rank: One was composed of a dress made 

of figured moire, of a canary-colored tint. The skirt was 
8 qnite plain, and the body trimmed with a bertha of the 
} richest honiton lace. The sleeves were very short and also 
¢ trimmed with honiton. Tbe head-dress to accompany this 
; toilet was a black velvet resille, with a torsade and tassels 
3 of fine gold. Another dress was made of sea-green silk: it 
N 
s 


LALLA OOLIDS. 


had two skirts, the first of which had three narrow fluted 

flounces; the second, in the tunic style, was trimmed with 
$ white tulle puffings, profusely studded with primroses and 
$ mignonette. The sleeves and body were similarly trimmed, 

and the head-dress, to complete the toilet, was a triple dia 
} dem of primroses and mignonette. Another toilet was 
3 made of white tarlatane and puffed all over. Another was a 
2 dress of pink silk, the second skirt of which was covered with 
puffings of white tulle, and wreaths of daisies; with this was 
worn a garland of daisies. 

A much admired dress consisted of a white chine taffety, 
with three flounces, each edged with a cordon of parma 
violettes. The corsage, half high, was covered by a fichu of 
white tulle, trimmed with Venetian point. With this dress 
was worn a shawl of white lace, and a French chip bonnet, 
trimmed with bouquets of Parma violets. An evening dress 
2 worn by one of the Empress’ Dames du Palais was remark- 
$ able for originality of style. It consisted of very rich silk, 
2 of a brilliant tone of cerulean blue, and covered with small 
N stars embroidered in white silk. The dress was made witha 
s double skirt, and each of the silk skirts had the appearance 
2 of being worn over a skirt of white muslin, edged with broad 
3 Valenciennes lace. This effect, was, however, produced 
} merely by bands of muslin and lace attached to the silk 
skirts. The low corsage was trimmed with bands of silk, 
(the same as that of which the robe was composed,) and 
these bands were edged with valenciennes and narrow 
ruches of white taffety. The sleeves were trimmed in cor- 
responding style. 

One of the dresses of the Duchess of Sutherland has at- 
tracted much attention. The robe was of rich pink lampas, 
embroidered with silk, so exquisitely lustrous, that it pre 
sented the effect of silver. The robe was open in front, and 
worn over a skirt of white taffety, also embroidered with 
white silk, and trimmed with two flounces of rich Alencon 
lace. The pink robe’ was edged with festoons of lace, 
fastened by rosettes of pink silk, and in the centre of each 
rosette there was an agraffe of pearls. The trimming of the 
corsage and sleeves correspond with that of the skirt, and in 
the centre of the corsage was a row of pearl agraffes. 

Tae Morner’s Dream.—This beautiful engraving tells its 
own story. It will go straight to every mother’s heart, 

“Bra, Sir.”—A capital illustration, isn’t it? Full of 
humor. We have more of such gems in our port-folio. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Legends and Lyrics. A Book of Verses. By Adelaide Anne 
Procter. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co-—It 
is not often that the child of a poet is a poet also. Miss 
Procter is an exception to this rule. She is the daughter of 
Procter, the lyrist, who is better known as Barry Cornwall, 
and whose own fame, though well assured, may yet be 
eclipsed by her own. For there has been no young writer 
of her sex, we do not hesitate to say, who has, within the 
present generation, made so decided a mark in literature. 
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The volume before us is full of poems of real merit, many} India and the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Frederic Mal- 
indeed being first-rate, and none sinking to common-place. 3 colm. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: G. G. Evans & Co.—This 
“The Angel’s Story,” with which the collection opens, is 3 work comprises a history of Hindostan, so far as known, 
beautifully told: and will touch every feeling heart. “ Echoes” 3 from the earliest times to the present day, with full particu- 


is musical with the sentiment it designs to express. “A % 
Woman’s Question,” “The Voice of the Wind,” “A Tomb in 
Ghent,” “The Wayside Inn,” “God’s Gifts,” “A Legend of 
Bregenz,” “The Sailor Boy,” “The Golden Gate,” “Hush,” 
and “Home at Last,” are among others of the poems that 
have especially pleased us. We commend the volume to all 
true lovers of poetry, but especially to those of Miss Procter’s 
own sex. If these effusions are to be received as indications 
of what the author can do, when time and experience shall 
have fully ripened her powers, she will undoubtedly take 
rank with the most eminent female poets of the language. 
Mrs. Hemans’ laurels are, even now, in peril. The Apple 
tons have republished the volume in a very elegant style. 

& Courtship and Matrimony: with other Sketches from Scenes 
and Experiences in Social Life. Particularly adapted for 
every day reading. By Robert Morris. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
7. B. Peterson & Brothers —The author of this volume has 
long enjoyed an enviable reputation asa writer. His essays, 
contributed to the “ Pennsylvania Inquirer,” exhibited a rare 
combination of sound sense and fine imagination, and were 
clothed in a pure, forcible style. It is a portion of these 
essays, now first collected, which we have in the book before 
us. The volume is dedicated to John Grigg, Esq., long kuown 
as an eminent bookseller and publisher in this city, through 
whom Mr. Morris was first induced to collect his essays; 
that gentleman having, very truly, characterized them as 
eminently calculated “to promote the welfare and happiness 
of mankind,” a verdict in which we cordially agree. The 
volume, indeed, may be described as philosophy brought 
dewn to common life. The essays are on all subjects, and 
though written to the level of the most ordinary mind, 
are pregnant with wisdom, and show a long and sagacious 
observation of life in every phase. We most sincerely wish 
that a copy of this book could be in every family. The pub- 
lishers have issued it in excellent style, embellishing it with 
& capital portrait of Mr. Morris. 


From New York to Delhi. By way of Rio de Jarsziro, 
Australia and China. By Robert B. Minturn, Jr. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is really a work 
of merit, and not a catch-penny publication, got up to take 
advantage of a temporary excitement. 
India just before the mutiny broke out; was a close and 
accurate observer; and has described the impressions pro- 
duced upon him, in a graphic and entertaining manner. He 
seems to think the rebellion will soon be put down. Mr. M. 
also visited China, and tells some facts about that country, 
which run counter to the popular impression. The volume 
is very neatly printed. 

Davenport Dunn. A Man of our Day. By Charles Lever. 
1 vol. 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is 
the first half of Lever’s last novel, said, by many competent § 
judges, and among them Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, to be his 
best. The remaining portion will be published as soon as it 
appears in England. The volume is printed in double column 
octavo, and is sold at the low price of fifty cents. The 
author of “Charles O’Malley” never writes indifferently, 
and in his best mood, as in this novel, is unrivalled, in his 
line, in the language. 

Life of. Lord Timothy Dexter. By Samuel L. Knapp. 1 


Mr. Minturn visited 5 


$ lars of the recent mutinyin India. At the present juncture, 
such a book is opportune. Several engravings on wood illus- 
trate the text. 

The Laying of the Telegraph Cable: with all its incidents 
and anecdotes. By John Mullaly. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—This volume is authorized by Messrs. 
Field and Everett, and Capt. Hudson, and may be considered, 
not only a reliable and accurate, but an official account also 
of the expedition. 


Agnes. By the author of “Ida May.” 1 vol.,12 mo. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Among 4 large class of 
readers, this author enjoys a high reputation. The present 
work is not inferior, that we see, to either of her former 
ones, and will be found a pleasant companion for after din- 
ner hours. 

The Age: A Colloquial Satire. By Philip James Bailey. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—We really cannot 
see the merit of this book. In fact, if we except “Festus,” 
Bailey has written very little which is worth preserving. 

Electron; or, The Pranks of the Modern Puck: A Tele- 
graphic Epic for the Times. By William C. Richards. 1 
vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A volume of 
eighty-four pages, very prettily got up; but on a subject 
which has long since been worn thread-bare. 

Mormoniad. 1 vol.,.12 mo. Boston: A Williams ¢ Co— 
This is a semi-political, semi-social, semi-religious satire, not 
without some good passages, but destitute of polish, and 
occasionally even violating good taste. The publishers have 
printed it quite neatly. 

The Public and Private History of Napoleon the Third. 
By Samuel M. Smucker. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: G. G. 
Evans & Co.—A hasty collection of unreliable anecdotes, and 
full of mistakes which might easily have been prevented. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Cento VersEs.—That is, verses made up of lines taken 
from various quarters, as they occur to the memory; the 
N lines must, however, contain the proper number of feet, and 
. terminate so as to rhyme with those which they follow. If 
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> I say, for instance— 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,” 
You must be ready with— 

“It was the sweetest flower that ever grew.” 


Or it may be a four-line verse, where the rhymes are in 
alternate lines, as thus— 
“Twas Greece, but living Greece no more; 
Memorial frail of youthful years; 
He sat beside the cottage door; 
His was a grief too deep for tears.” 
3 In this way there may be woven a cento, or cloak made of 
$ patches, which is the primary signification of the word. 
3 Great and celebrated persons have thought this game worthy 
of occupying their time and attention; and although it is 
N scarcely ever used now, except as a pastime for young people, 
$ yet is there much in it that is commendable as an agreeable 
s and instructive mental recreation. It is pleasant in this way 
$ to collect and string together the lines of poetry which have 
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vol.,18 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—The subject of this 3 grown into proverbs and “household words” amongst us, 
memoir was a well known eccentric, living at Newburyport, and much ingenuity may often be exhibited in placing these 
Mass., where he built a characteristic mansion, an engraving $ so that one line shall illustrate, or enforce the sentiment ex- 
of which is prefixed to this volume. The book includes $ pressed in the foregoing line; or, perhaps, in some ludicrous 
sketches of the eccentric characters, who composed his asso- : way travestie, or flatly contradict it; giving, thus, occasion 
ciates, and also copies of some of his writings, “Dexter's 3 for merriment: and even where this is not attempted, the 
pickle for the knowing ones” among others. The work isa $ jumble of familiar lines and phrases cannot fail to excite a 
curiosity. > laugh in the circle of hearers. 
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ORIGINAL CAKE RECEIPTS. 

Good Cake—One pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, 3 

two eggs, a small piece of butter, half a handful of currants, S 

a wineglassful of rose-water, mix with cream or milk until ; 
it has acquired the consistency of pound-cake, add a tea- 


rere. 
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3 hot; when well mixed, and boiling hot, add two or three 


wineglassfuls of madeira or sherry wine, more if necessary. 
The quantity of butter, eggs and seasoning may be increased, 
if thought necessary. 

Charlette Russe-—Beat one quart of sweet, rich cream, 


spoonful of carbonate of soda, and not quite a teaspoonful of ¢ until it becomes very light; beat the yolks of four eggs very 
tartaric acid. Bake immediately in tin pans. Rub the but- 3 light, and add them to half pint of milk; flavor two cupfuls 
ter and flour together, and then put in the sugar. Make a 2 of loaf sugar very highly with vanilla; put your milk and 
hole in the middle of the dough, and put in the eggs, &c. } egg on the fire, and stir until they come to a scald; when 
Put in the acid first, and then try half the quantity of soda, 3 cool, add half an ounce of isinglass, dissolved, and boiled tn 
and if any sour taste remains add the entire quantity of 3 a small quantity of water, about four teaspoonfuls; add the 
soda. 2 isinglass to the custard when it is about blood-warm; pour 

Lytle Cake-—One pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, $ ; the mixture slowly into the whipped cream, beating the 
four eggs, one pound of flour, and three wineglassfuls of 3 , cream constantly. Let it cool fifteen minutes, in order to 
milk; while hot, stir in the sugar, then sift your flour twice, $ congeal it before adding it to the cake. Make a nice sponge- 
and beat your eggs—stir them in cold; add half a pound of $ cake, and bake it very thin; cut a piece as a cover for the 
currants, half a pound of raisins, and some brandy, nutmeg, 3 top. A tin pan of whatever size you prefer may be used, 
or mace; before baking, add one teaspoonful of carbonate of 3 put the cake around the sides, and cover the bottom of the 
soda, one teaspoonful of tartaric acid, or three teaspoonfuls $ pan with it, fill it with the charlotte russe, cover it, and ice 
of cream of tartar dissolved in half a wineglassful of milk. ¢ it if you please. 

You need not use fruit, but the cake is better with it. 

Mt. Pleasant Cake.—Four cups of flour, two of sugar, one 
of butter, one of cream, one of eggs, one teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of.tartar—mix the latter with the flour, beat them 
well all together, spice to your taste, and bake in a mode- $ 
rate oven. 

Washington Cake-—One pound and three quarters of a 
pound of flour, one pound and a half of sugar, one pound of 
butter, one pint of new milk or cream, seven eggs, two and 
a half pounds of fruit, one wineglassful of brandy, a dessert- 
spoonful of pearl-ash, four nutmegs or other spices. Bake 
this quantity in two pans for two hours. 

Soft Gingerbread.—Five cupfuls of flour, three cupfuls of 
molasses, three tablespoonfuls of shortening, one tablespoon- 
ful of ginger, and one teaspoonful of saleratus. A small 
portion of sour cream improves this cake, and also a few 
raisins. 

Gingerbread.—Three pounds of flour, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter and lard mixed, three tea-cupfuls of ginger, 
one tablespoonful of allspice, half a tablespoonful of cloves, 
a little orange-peel, and enough molasses to mix it. 

Crullers—Three cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of milk, 
three eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, a teaspoonful of 
pearlash, and sufficient flour to form a soft dough. three onions, if you like them. 

Rhode Island Cake.—Nine cupfuls of flour, four cupfuls of Cream Fritters—Mix a pint and a half of wheat flour 
brown sugar, two cupfuls of butter, three eggs, four table- 3 with a pint of milk—beat six eggs to a froth, and stir them 
spoonfuls of carrawayseed, and a teaspoonful of pearlash. ~ into the flour—grate in half a nutmeg, and then add a pint 
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ORIGINAL KITCHEN RECEIPTS. 

Sweet Bread, Liver, dc.—A very good way to cook sweet 
bread, is to fry a few slices of ham, then take them up, put 
in the sweet bread, and fry it over a moderate fire. After it 
$ is sufficiently cooked, take out the sweet bread, mix about 
3 two tablespoonfuls of flour with a little water, stir it into 
3 the fat, let it boil, and then pour it over the sweet bread. 
3 Another way to dress them is to parboil them, and let them 
get cold, then cut them in pieces about an inch thick, 
sprinkle salt, pepper, and sage over them—dip them in the 
yolk of an egg, then into fine bread crumbs, and fry them 
a light brown. Make a gravy after you have taken them 
up, by stirring a little smooth mixed flour and water into 
the fat, and add spice and wine if you like. The liver and 
heart are nice, cooked in the same manner, or boiled. 

A Ragout of Cold Veal—Cut slices of boiled or roasted 
veal, and flour and fry them in butter till they are of a 
light brown color; then take them out the pan, and pour 
into it a little hot water, and stir into the gravy some flour 
3 and water—mixed together—with some salt, pepper, catsup, 
3 (if you choose) and lemon juice. Put the meat into the pan 
$ again, and stew it until it becomes very hot, adding two or 
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One-two-three-four Cake.—One cupful of butter, two cup- i 
fuls of sugar, three cupfuls of flour, four eggs, one cupful of 3 3 
milk, half a nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of pearlash. $ 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR COMPANY DISHES. 
Terrapins.—Put the terrapins, alive, into boiling water; $ 


of cream, and a couple of teaspoonfuls of salt. Stir the 
whole just long enough to mix the cream well in, and then 
fry the batter in small cakes. 

Cream Pudding. Beat six eggs to a froth, thén mix with 
them three tablesp ls of powdered white sugar, and the 
grated rind of alemon. Mix a pint of milk with a pint of 
2 flour, and two tablespoonfuls of salt, and then add the eggs 





let them boil until they become tender; then lay them on a 3 $ and sugar. Just before you bake the pudding, stir in a pint 
dish and take off the shell, skin, and toe-nails, taking care of thick cream. Bake it either in buttered cups, or a dish. 

that none of the fat is lost. Carefully remove the sand bags $ 
which are fastened to the upper shell, and divide the flesh 2 
into small pieces, being careful to take out the gall without } 
breaking it, from the middle of the liver. Lay the entrails ; Preserving Plums.—Take equal weight of sugar and fruit. 
on one side and chop them fine. Mash two-thirds of the = ; Prick your plums well all over with a fork. Allow half a 
liver, cutting the rest in pieces. The dressing necessary for } $ teacupful of water to each pound of sugar. Make the syrup, 
one dozen small terrapins, may consist of the yolks of four $ i and when it is clarified, throw in enough plums to cover 
eggs poached hard, as much butter as the quantity of eggs, 3 the surface of your kettle; let them boil gently about five 
& teaspoonful of salt, same of mustard, cayenne pepper to $ minutes. Cook all of your plums in this ‘Way, and as they 
taste, and a large tablespoonful of flour. Mix all the dress- } are done lay them on large dinner dishes, cover them with 
ing well together with a little water. Pour the terrapins, : $ syrup, and set them in the sun, placing glass sashes over 
with all their fat, into a kettle with hot water sufficient $ them. If the weather is good, they will require to remain 
nearly to cover them; lay the dressing on top, and cover ; thes from two to three days. At first there will be more 
with a plate, stirring frequently; the fire must not be too * syrup than the dish will hold, but after one day in the sun, 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS.—ART RECREATIONS. 
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the remainder can be added. The fruit will be solid, and 
the syrup a nice jelly. Sometimes the syrup needs five or 
ten minutes boiling after the fruit is taken out, as some 
fruit is juicy. 

Apple Jelly —Pare some pippin apples, and core and seed 
them; over a half gallon of them, pour a quarter of a gallon 
of cold water, and stew and boil them until they appear soft 
enough to run a straw through them; then strain them im- 
mediately through a linen or flannel bag. To each pint of 
juice add one pound of loaf sugar: boil it fast for twenty 
minutes. After the jelly has been off the fire for ten or 
fifteen minutes, add a tabl ful of essence of lemon to 
each quart of jelly. 

Blackberry Jam.—To five pounds of blackberries take four 
pounds of sugar. Mash the fruit and boil it well; then pour 
off some of the juice, and dissolve the sugar in it, then add 
all together and boil it again, observing to mash the fruit 
well, as in the first place. This improves the jam in respect 
to smoothness, and also improves the flavor. You may take 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. 
and not add any water, but dissolve the sugar with the juice 
of the berries. 

Orange Marmalade.—Pare some oranges, and take out the 
seeds. Soak one half of the parings in salt water, and then 
boil them until you can run a straw through them. Cut 
them up, and add them to the juice and pulp, to one pint of 
which take one pound of sugar, and boil until it appears to 
be sufficiently cooked. 








PRESERVES, &C. 

Pumpkin—Pare your pumpkin, and cut it into thin 
slices, of any form you please. Weigh it, and lay it in 
lemon juice all night; three lemons to a pound of pumpkin. 
Make your syrup of pound for pound of Havana sugar, and 
boil the slices of pumpkin in it until they begin to look 
clear; then drain, and put them into the syrup again, until 
they become quite clear. The rind of a sweet orange, 
scalded, and added in, is an improvement. 

Peaches.—Put your peaches in boiling water, and scald, 
but do not, boil them. Take them out, and put them in 
cold water; dry them in a sieve, and put them in long, wide- 
mouthed bottles. To half a dozen peaches take a quarter 
of a pound of sugar; clarify it, pour it over the peaches, and 
fill the bottles with brandy. Cork the bottles close, and 
keep them in a dry place. 

To Preserve Grapes in Bunches.—Beat up a small quan- 
tity of gum arabic water with the whites of some eggs, and 
dip the grapes in this mixture. Let them dry a little, and 
then roll them in finely powdered sugar; put them on a 
stove to dry, turn them, and add sugar until they are per- 
feetly driéd. 

‘ Citron—To nine pounds of citron take four pounds of 
sugar, two lemons, half an ounce of oil of lemon, three tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar. You can add the last named 
article, or not, as you please. Put the sugar on over night. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 


§ The Little Bird, 9 by 11 60 
N Evangeline, (Longfellow,) 16 by 22 1,00 
3 Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 1,00 
3 These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
® have full and separate rules how to paint each object, how 
$ to mix each color. They also continue to publish new and 
} desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 
N their customers. 
< Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 
g Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
3 brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
2 Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
$ pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 
Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
8 styles, will be communicated to our customers, without extra 
S charge. 
: Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
> Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- 
3 plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
3 for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 
Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
3 all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
3 one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
} dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 
Address, J. E. TILTON & CO., 
3 Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
they have established their principal house, for the better 
accommodation of a large and increasing business. 
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Fig. 1—Hovse Dress or Biack Six, with three flounces. 
Each flounce is trimmed with pyramids of ruffles made of 
mallow-colored silk. The body is high without a basque, 
and has a berthe put on in the Raphael style. The sleeves 
are of the pagoda shape, with one large, full puff at the top. 
Corsage and sleeves trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 
Lace under-sleeves, collar and head-dress. 

Fig. 1.—CARRIAGE DRESS OF FOREST GREEN SILK, with Baya- 
dere stripes of black velvet. Skirt plain. Body high, cut 
low down on the hips, before and behind in deep points, and 
trimmed with green and black fringe. Sleeves wide, opening 
on the top of the arm over very full under-sleeves, and con- 
fined at short distances by bands of black velvet. Bonnet 
of white satin, trimmed with blonde and flowers. 

Fic. u1.—Tae Casie Cioak.—Bulpin, 415 Broadway, New 
3 York, has favored us with an illustration of a beautiful 
winter garment, to which he has given the name of “The 
Cable Cloak.” The material is fine black beaver cloth, and is 
very ample and graceful in form. The wide, flowing sleeves 
$ are a great addition to this garment, the back of the sleeve 
$ extends from the neck to the bottom of the cloak, the seam 
being concealed by a row of rich scalloped galloon with an 
edge tufted with plush, the front rounds gracefully over the 
arm, and is finished with a simple edging of galloon. A 
2 rich braided trimming formed of black silk cord ornaments 
8 the top of the sleeve, and terminates in two superb tassels 
$ of silk mingled with chenille. The body of the garment 
} resembles a Raglan in form, the edge is finished with a 





For Grecian Parntina.—J. E. Tilton & Co. Boston and N simple braiding of galloon, and above is placed a rich 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 3 fringe of chenille. Tho neck is ornamented by a similar 
gravings, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 3 trimming, so arranged as to resemble a pointed hood finished 
price. > with a heavy tassel of black silk. 

Figs. Iv & V.—Latest StrLe or Bonyets.—From Wildes, 
251 Broadway, New York, we have been furnished with 
illustrations of two of their latest styles of bonnets. The 
first illustration is composed of white satin and royal purple 
velvet. The satin is shirred on the foundation, and forms 
the entire bonnet with the exception of the back of the 
crown, which is of velvet; a wide fold of velvet is laid across 


Size of Plate. Price. 
14 by 18 $1,50 

13 by 19 1,50 

16 by 22 2,00 

13 by 17 1,25 

9 by 11 1,00 

9 by 11 60 


Hiawatha’s Wooing, 
The Farm Yard, 

Age and Infancy, 
The Happy Family, 
Les Orphelines, 

The Jewsharp Lesson 
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the crown, and forms a heading to a deep fall of thread lace: } part of the arm, and the trimming of ribbon and lace passes 
two narrow rows surround the brim, and droop over the face 3 up each side of the opening, at the top of which is fixed a 


trimmings with graceful effect. The left side is adorned by ° bow and ends of pink ribbon. 


a profusion of purple velvet flounces, intermingled with 
snow-drops and green leaves. The curtain is of white satin 
edged with velvet and lace. The inside is adorned with a 
full cap of blonde interspersed with purple velvet flowers. 
Broad strings of purple and white ribbon. The second illus- 
tration is composed of white satin and sea green fancy velvet. 
The front is shirred and the crown plain, over the head is 
laid a deep fold of velvet which extends round the crown 
and four loops over the curtain; the edge is finished with a 
piping of white satin and black lace, A narrow fold of velvet 
surrounds the brim and curtain. The face trimmings con- 
sist of a full cap of blonde at the sides, intermingled with 
crimson moss rose-buds and leaves, connected by a puffing 
of white satin overlapped with green velvet and lace, which 
passes over the head. Both of these bonnets were imported, 
by Mr. Wilde, from Paris. 

Fig. VI— WALKING DRESS OF PLAIN GREY PoPiin.—Zingora 
Mantilla of black silk with a hood, wadded, and trimmed 
with fringe and gimp. Bonnet of grey silk, trimmed with 
black ribbon and lace. 

Fig. vil.—Cap oF INSERTION AND BLUE SILK, trimmed with 
blue ribbon. 

Fig. vitl.—HEAD-DRESS OF PLAITED BLUE VELVET AND WHITE 
Lace, falling over a bow of blue velvet ribbon. 

Fig. rx.—CaPe oF Waite Mus.in, with a puffing a la 
Raphael around the neck, and trimmed with blue ribbon 
bows. 

Fic. X—WaITe Musiin Purrep Sieve, with a band and 
bow of ribbon. 

Fig. xI1.—Hapit-SHIRT OF SMALL SPOTTED TULLE, orna- 
mented with two runnings separated by pearl edging, in 
which there is a narrow velvet or silk ribbon. Round the 
neck a row of lace which stands up. 

Fig. X11.—SLEEVE to accompany the habit-shirt, (Fig. XI.) 
composed of a puff and a frill, which has at the bottom a 
puffing between two rows of pearl. 

Piarp Vetvets for dresses, both plain and embossed, are 
likely to enjoy great favor this coming season, and likewise 
some granite or speckled silks with narrow flounces. Then 
a variety of silks of a grey or lilac ground chine with brown, 
of a very quiet aspect and in excellent taste. For the winter 
they are now making silks of check patterns with very 
bright colors. For the present greys are in as high vogue 
as at the beginning of the season. 

GznzRaL Remarxs.—The skirts of dresses seem to increase 
rather than to diminish in expansion, and silk dresses are 
invariably made with either flounces or double skirts. Cor- 
sages are very highly trimmed, and those of silk are almost 
invariably made with small pointed basques. Side-trim- 
mings woven in the dress are less worn than heretofore; but 
side-trimmings formed of bows and lace, and tablier fronts, 
are much in favor. A skirt entirely plain is scarcely ever 
seen. Many dresses are made with low or half-high*cor- 
sages, to be worn with pelerines or fichus of lace or worked 
muslin. These pelerines are usually round at the back, and 
have ends crossed in front. Some are made of black tulle, 
covered with rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. These 
have a very pretty effect. Pm 

SLEEVES are made in every variety, but the effect is always 


that of fullness. UnNpDER-SLEEVES are still worn very full. : 


PoCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS for plain morning dress are simply 
edged with a hem, headed by a row of hem-stitch. The 
handkerchief suited to demi-toilet is scalloped at the edge, 
and above the scalloping is a border of flowers in embroidery, 
or a row of embroidered medallions, surrounded by Valen- 
ciennes. The handkerchief for evening full dress is almost 
wholly composed of lace. The small portion of cambric in 
the centre is filled up by the initials. The newest mourning 
pocket-handkerchiefs have exquisitely embroidered borders 
in black or violet color, with the crest or initials worked at 
one corner. 

Bonnets scarcely vary in shape from those worn for the 
last few months. At present a mixture of small fruits, with 
flowers, still continues in bonnet trimmings. Those most 
in favor are red currants, mingled with flowers or fruit 
blossoms; but for fancy straw, black currants, small black 
cherries and grapes, mingled with flowers, are more em- 
ployed. This style is always accompanied with black lace. 
These flowers and fruits will be replaced by feathers as the 
season advances. Wreaths passing over the upper part of 
the head, are on the decline. A style of under-trimming now 

idered more disti consists of a single flower, a small 
bouquet, or a bow of ribbon, placed on one side only, in the 

quilling of blonde. 
are in great variety. One of a thin grey cloth, 

tri with plaid velvet, braid, and black fringe, has a 
$ pelerine in front, and a hood behind ornamented with three 
large plaid tassels surmounted by small tufts of black velvet. 

A plain, warm and convenient garment is the Orson, of a 
brown color, with a round pelerine behind and pointed in 
$ front, bordered with braid and a row of pendent buttons. 

: Heap-Dressts at present are in a great variety. Some 
3 ladies appear in their hair dressed in ringlets, and displayed 

in all its luxuriance, without any other ornament than a 
black or colored velvet ribbon passed twice through the 
hair, with a star in pearl, or filagree gold on the ribbon just 
over the forehead. We may cite, amongst the coiffures of 
flowers, round wreaths composed of a mixture of large and 
small flowers: others composed of one kind of flowers only; 
some are placed at the back of the head; they mount on the 
bandeaux at each side, terminating in full tufts. Some 
ladies wear their hair arranged in a knot at the back of the 
head, encircled either by foliage or flowers, in brilliant 
colors. We may recommend, as one of the prettiest coif- 
Sures, a long lappet of white blonde lace, with small flowers 
twisted in it in a very tasteful manner, and passed twico 
round the head; the ends of the lappets float over the 
shoulders. A simple but very becoming coiffwre is a small 
half-square of the most transparent blonde lace, in a very 
light pattern; it is placed very far back on the head; the 
ends are concealed on each side under a bouquet of the 
flowers of the double-blossomed peach. It may also be 
worn in black blonde lace, with bouquets of damask roses, 
or fancy hair pins. This coiffure is extremely becoming to 
a blonde. 

















CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fig. 1.—Dress or WHITE CASHMERE, (see wood cut, Fig. 
VI.) with two skirts. The lower skirt is trimmed with twa 


Among the newest which have appeared there are some ; bands of blue cashmere, and the upper skirt is edged with 
composed of one large puff of white muslin fastened on a 3 blue cashmere. The body is made with a basque laid in full 
wristband of needlework; and the puff is gathered in at in- 2 plaits behind, and trimmed down the side seams with white 
tervals by small bows and ends of narrow black velvet. We $ silk buttons. A row of similar buttons ornament the front. 
have seen under-sleeves formed of puffs of white muslin. ; Full sleeve set into a cap and trimmed with blue cashmere. 
Beneath the puff descends a frill edged with a row of lace, } Hat of white beaver, trimmed with blue velvet ribbon and 
and trimmed with quillings of pink ribbon set on in two ; flowers. 

tows one above the other; the frill is slit open at the inner ; Fig. 1.—PARDBSSUS FOR A LITTLE Bor OF Grey C1ors, trim- 
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med with a band of cloth of a darker shade, with a long , selected for illustration a child’s over dress. The form re. 
hairy nap upon it. 3 sembles a sacque, the upper portion is made to fit the form 
Fic. m1.—Back oF Tag PARDESSUS. 3 by plaits in front and back, which extend from neck to 
Fia. 1v.—CHILp’s Sacque.—Demarest, 375 Broadway, New 3 waist. The skirt is short, and the back forms a polks 
York, has had his fall opening of patterns containing de- 3 rounded up at the sides. The neck is finished with a collar 
signs for every imaginable form of dress. His infant’s and 3} which forms a point in the back and on each shoulder, the 
children’s department of patterns is especially well stocked, 3 front forming a lappel extending the full length of the skirt, 
and exhibits great taste in the arrangement. We have 3 A plain, flowing sleeve completes this pretty garment. 
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“PeTERSON” FOR 1859.—On the last page of our cover will periodical we receive. It is the favorite of the ladies.” The 
be found our Prospectus for 1859. It will be seen that we $ West Liberty (0.) Banner says:—“Peterson’s Ladies’ Na. 
intend to make great improvements. The reading matter ; tional for October is on our table, as much ahead of time as 
will be considerably increased, an additional colored plate will 3 ; it is ahead of its competitors. If it contained nothing but 
be given in every number, and the quantity of patterns for § 3 the ‘picters’ we would pronounce it worth the money, but 
the Work-Table nearly doubled. No other magazine of any $ it is also filled with the best literary matter of any mag:- 
kind will give so much, or of such sterling value, for the ? noord of ~ kind.” eo tm aoa a, —“Tts 
money, in 1859. Now is the time to get up clubs! Every- 3 fashion plates are superb, and it is the cheapest of month. 
body will subscribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly ray Bot 6m eg ae me nes a 
presented, unless a promise has heen given to take some all take t! ational. Its table of contents for October pre- 
other magazine. Be, therefore, the first in the field! A } sents an attractive dish for the reader, and is almost worth 
specimen will be sent gratis, if written for, to show to ac- ; the price of one year’s subscription.” The Columbus (0) 
quaintances so that you need not injure | copy. ~~ Fact es ae Na of ~~ ener The 
Don’t lose a moment. neaster (N ) Republican says:—Full of spicy and 
entertaining matter.” We might quote several pages of 
Wuaat THe Press Says.—t!t is not in a boastful spirit, but N similar notices. }! 
to let our subscribers see, that their preference for “Peter- > intiuadie | 
son” is shared with the press and public at large, that we Our Premium ALBuM.—Our premium to persons gettin 
publish, from time to time, a few of the newspaper and other ; up clubs for 1859 will be a lady’s album, in beautifully en} 
notices, of which we receive so many hundreds monthly. 3 bossed gilt binding, with gilt edges, and with various! 
Our October number was received, everywhere, with delight. 3 colored writing paper. It will also be embellished w 
Says the Lewistown (Pa.) True Democrat :—*“Of all the two : several elegant and new steel engravings. Altogether, 
dollar magazines we receive, we unhesitatingly pronounce will be the most superb affair, we, or any other magaz 
Peterson’s the best, and it is almost as essentially necessary ¢ publisher, has ever offered to the public. It will be » 
to the well-being and happiness of a family as bodily nourish- g gratis, post-paid, to every person getting up a club of thre ' 
ment itself.’ The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Advertiser says:— $ five, or eight; and also to persons getting up larger clubs, 
“This is pipes ms dv vipers ps two = ; sep: se = sevens a “A the ee a re 
@ year, an contains as great a variety of choice reading 3 for a club of twelve, an een dollars, we will send, eith:; 
matter, and as fine a selection of valuable patterns, and ; the “Album,” or a copy of “Peterson” for 1859; and wal 
fashionable plates as any of the three dollar magazines. poor of sixteen, and twenty dollars, we will, if desired, sev! 
Peterson gives his readers the full worth of their subscrip- 2 two “Albums,” instead of one “Album” and the extra co} 
tion in reading matter alone. Try him and see.” The Man- ; of “Peterson.” Look out for this magnificent premium! 


3 
Ss 


heim (Pa.) Sentinel says:~-“It is a superb number, always 
well-timed, and fresh as t’1e morning air. The contributions 
are from the best writers, the embellishments of the ‘first 
water,’ the patterns for the ladies are of the latest styles, 
and the numerous recipes, &c., valuable and in season. It 
is truly a household book, and should be in every family.” 
The Bluffton (Ind.) People’s Press says:—“E: lly a 


hati 


Terms To CLuBS.—Persons, getting up clubs for 1859, w. 
please remember, that the terms must be literally compli” 
with, if a premium is expected. Thus, for $5,00 we wil 
send three copies of the Magazine, and an “ Album;” | 
$7,50, five copies, and an “Album,” &c., &c. Be particuls’ 





Magazine for the Ladies, containing everything the heart 
could wish in the way of plates, illustrations, and entertain- 
ing reading matter.” The Winchester (Va.) Virginian says: 
“For choice and elegant literature, characterized by a high 
moral tone, peculiarly adapted to the home circles of our 
land, freshness, originality and cheapness, this Magazine is 
without a rival. It is surprising that so much excellent 
reading matter can be furnished for only two dollars.” The 
Weekly (Ill.) Democrat says:—“This excellent and popular 
Magazine, for October, has come to hand. Its articles are 
much superior to any magazine published in this country at 
the same price. No family circle is perfect without Peter- 
son.” The Appleton (Mis.) Crescent says:—“The ladies, to 
judge from what they say, prefer this to any of the month- 
lies. Its stories are always interesting.” The Anthracite 
(Pa.) Gazette says:—*The cheapest Magazine published in 
this country.” The Abingdon (Ill.) Reporter says:—*“It 
contains more reading matter for less money than any 











int ing this! 


Save a DowtaR.—“A dollar saved,” said Franklin, “is } 
dollar earned.” By subscribing for “Peterson,” you get t/i 
best ladies Magazine in the world, for a dollar less than other 
cost. If you doubt this, send for a specimen. 

“Pprerson” anp “Harper.”—For $3,50 we will send 
copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year 
But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub 
lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. | 





at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: 
not pre-paid it is double this. j 


! 
Postage on “Prterson.”—This, when pre-paid mnt 


Bratw at Once.—Lose no time in getting up your clubs 
for 1859. If you delay a day, you may lose your premium. 
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TOP OF SMOKING CAP. 
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